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Introduction 


On a vacation in Italy, I spent a day visiting churches in Siena. In the chapter house of 
San Francesco, a relatively plain, brick building, I came across Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s 
fresco, The Martyrdom of the Franciscans (Plate 1). I was surprised to see figures dressed 
in what to me looked like the Mongol style depicted in the painting. As a Chinese art 
history graduate student, I was intrigued and began to research the question of what 
Mongol-dressed figures were doing in a fourteenth-century painting in Italy when I 
returned home from my trip. Little did I know at the time that the question of the 
Mongol impact on Eurasia would become central to my research over the following 
years. 

In the early 1340s, the painter Ambrogio Lorenzetti (ca. 1290-1348) accepted a 
commission to paint a series of frescoes illustrating Franciscan narrative scenes for the 
chapter house of San Francesco in Siena, Italy. In the scene that so intrigued me, The 
Martyrdom of the Franciscans, Ambrogio depicted the execution of six Franciscans, 
possibly at a Mongol court in Almalik (Almalyq, Almaliq).t Almalik, located in present- 
day Xinjiang Province in China, was in the first half of the fourteenth century part 
of the Chagatai Khanate, the area ruled by Chinggis Khan’s (ca. 1162-1227) second 
son, Chagatai (1183-ca. 1242). Ambrogio seemed to have wanted to specifically evoke 
Mongols, or Tartars, as they were often referred to in contemporaneous Latin sources, 
through facial characteristics, hats, and textiles cladding the central figures. What, I 
asked myself, was an illustration of a recent martyrdom that took place thousands of 
miles away, possibly in the Mongol Empire, doing in a Franciscan chapter house in 
northern Italy? More importantly, how was Ambrogio able to portray the facial char- 
acteristics, the clothing elements, and the textiles originating in the Mongol world with 
such detail? As I searched for the answers to these questions, I began to understand that 
to get to the bottom of the appearance of Mongol figures in this Italian painting, I would 
need to better understand the role of Mongol dress in their own courts. With this paint- 
ing in mind, I sought out other key paintings and textiles that highlight the role of dress 
in the Mongol world. 

This book looks at the form and function of Mongol court dress with special interest 
in the question of how the Mongols, over the course of a century and a half (ca. 1206- 
1368), were able to create and spread a recognizable and meaningful courtly artistic 
vocabulary, primarily through dress and textiles, across Asia and into the Mediterranean. 
It proposes to systematically define what Mongol dress looked like and how it was made 
in order to understand what meanings dress and textiles conveyed to both populations 
under Mongol rule and those outside of the Mongol empire. Through this examination, 
I will answer the question of how Mongol textile patterns and dress ended up being 
depicted in paintings such as The Martyrdom of the Franciscans. 


2 Introduction 


Among the luxury materials produced for the court and exported by the Yuan dynasty 
and other Mongol polities, textiles and court dress most clearly express the nuances of 
the changes brought by Mongol rule, and unambiguously show the reach of Mongol 
culture. Focusing on elite dress and associated material culture, I elucidate the ways in 
which Mongol leadership constructed a political and cultural identity for themselves, 
and how this identity was received and understood by previously established cultures. 

Beginning in the mid-thirteenth century, Mongol-produced luxury textiles began to 
spread across the known world and became associated with the Mongol empire, convey- 
ing power and prestige alongside their material value. A variety of textiles were produced 
for the Mongol elite, but the most defining textile of the empire were cloths woven 
with supplementary wefts in gold, most frequently lampas weaves or gold-brocaded silks 
called nasij. Gold-woven cloth had an intrinsic value, recognized across Asia and the 
Mediterranean. Alongside gold-woven cloth, tailored riding coats, boots, and pointed 
hats became shorthand for Mongols or Tartars in a variety of locales. We find refer- 
ences to both gold-woven cloths and signature pointed hats among certain members of 
the khan’s entourage in The Martyrdom of the Franciscans, and the khan himself is in a 
cinched robe with a golden skirt, clearly evoking Mongol court dress. 

The Mongol period saw unparalleled exchange — commercial, cultural, and diplo- 
matic — across the entirety of the known world. In large part, this exchange was due to 
the Mongol conquests that reached, at their peak, to Liegnitz (Poland) in the West, and 
as far as the Korean peninsula in the East. In the territories they conquered, the Mongols 
appreciated and sought out the work of the finest weavers, ceramicists, metalworkers, 
and painters, among others, and commissioned works from a wide variety of artisans. 
The forcible bringing together of artisans through recruitment or resettlement was a key 
reason for the rapid changes in the visual arts that occurred in the thirteenth century. 
Indeed, the Mongol impact on elite art was felt across the known world during the 
Mongol period. In part this was caused by the rapid transmission of a specific visual 
vocabulary across the empire and into locations with diplomatic and trade relations 
with the Mongol empire. In other words, within a span of only a few decades, artistic 
motifs were transmitted in recognizable forms across Asia, and certain manufacturing 
techniques were either transmitted or imitated in a variety of locations. The transmis- 
sion of materials and the imitation of motifs and techniques is most famously seen in the 
example of blue and white porcelain, which flourished during the Yuan dynasty, and, 
it has been argued, was the first “global” brand.’ Textiles, especially those woven with 
gold, were highly coveted and spread quickly. Produced in Yuan and Ilkhanid territories, 
by the early fourteenth century they were imitated both in terms of decorative patterns 
and weave structures in weaving centers in Italy. As I will show, the textiles that were 
painted in The Martyrdom of the Franciscans were based on Mongol originals, or on 
Mongol-inspired Italian silks. 

Despite the extraordinary innovations of the Mongol period, scholarship into the 
twenty-first century has often adhered to the view that Mongol artistic patronage and 
taste were “influenced” by other, better-established cultures.’ In some studies of the 
arts of Yuan China, this takes the form of seeing the Mongol period as moving towards 
increased “sinicization,” or, dismissing the Mongol impact on visual culture altogether. 
Framing Yuan art as moving towards ever-increasing sinicization implies that art pro- 
duced under Mongol rule was essentially derivative, or only worthy of study when sit- 
uated in the rubric of Chinese art. Resisting sinicization means an openness toward 
considering new types of artistic production. Until recently, however, art historical inter- 
est in this period has generally been shown to literati painting, which fits more easily into 
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the Chinese art canon than other media created during the Yuan dynasty.‘ In addition, 
Yuan literati painting is often approached either as a sort of protest art created within 
the trope of the “recluse at court” (chaoyin ¥H&), or as the traitorous works of disloyal 
Chinese who served the Mongols.’ Dismissing the Mongol impact on the arts of China 
and elsewhere in Asia seems, on the part of certain scholars, to be willful blindness to 
the important changes that occurred in the visual landscapes of China, and Central and 
West Asia, and indeed in the last twenty years there has been a modest surge in attempts 
to reexamine the role of Mongol agency in many aspects of their civilization.‘ 

Yuan art is Chinese art, but it is also part of a larger, pan-Asian phenomenon of 
Mongol culture that could only exist due to the geographic reach of the Mongol empire. 
To approach the art of the Mongols as a global phenomenon is to emphasize the diverse 
sources of both materials and artisans that came together to create the Mongol’s artistic 
idiom. The Mongol period was not the first in China that saw a large-scale adoption 
of non-Chinese dress and other material culture. The Tang dynasty (ca. 618-907) was 
well-known for its cosmopolitan character in the arts, dress, and also cuisine and music 
thanks to exchanges with Central Asia along the Silk Roads. Although the dress that 
was transmitted across the empire during the Mongol period can reasonably be called 
“Mongol,” many of the patterns on textiles, ceramics, and metalwork that influenced the 
art of these places was in fact Chinese in origin, pre-existing the Mongol period by hun- 
dreds of years. During and prior to the Mongol period, Chinese artistic motifs impacted 
the arts in other places, especially Central Asia. What sets the Mongol period apart is 
how quickly East Asian motifs were incorporated into the arts of Central and West Asia. 


Chapter Summaries 


The chapters of this book investigate the establishment and spread of the courtly Mongol 
visual vocabulary in elite dress. The first three chapters concentrate on East Asia and 
the Eastern Steppe while Chapter 4 turns to West Asia and Chapter 5 to Europe. The 
first chapter focuses on origins of and precedents for Mongol rule and the courtly dress 
system. The Mongol dress system originated in the East Asian cultural sphere, and the 
practices of the Liao dynasty, Jin dynasty, Tangut state, and Northern and Southern 
Song dynasties in the eleventh and twelfth centuries are particularly relevant. In Chapter 
1, I outline the dress systems for these precursors before turning to how these groups 
synthesized cultural practices. Both the dress systems and synthesis of cultural practices 
would be built upon by the Mongols. The courtly use of hunting robes, and the use of 
gilded silks rather than felt or leather in the context of ceremonies surrounding the hunt, 
exemplifies this synthesis and contrasts with “traditional” Chinese dynasties such as 
the Song, for whom the hunt was not a politically significant activity. Other important 
activities involving dress that I consider in this chapter include ceremonial robing, a prac- 
tice I argue was the most culturally significant use of dress for the Mongols. The evidence 
I use for this chapter includes pictorial representations of dress, excavated textiles, and 
primary source texts. By illuminating the origins of the Mongol aesthetic and ceremonial 
system, I hope to better understand its spread first through China, and then across Asia 
in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

Chapters 2 and 3 focus on dress at the Yuan court. Chapter 2 defines the courtly dress 
system and visual vocabulary established during Khubilai’s reign, while Chapter 3 turns to 
women’s dress. Chapter 2 considers how the Mongols used textiles and dress at the Yuan 
court in China, ostensibly the seat of the whole Mongol Empire, to reinforce their politi- 
cal legitimacy and craft an aesthetic idiom that would be recognizable throughout Asia. 
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The Yuan dynasty saw both the official establishment and full flourishing of Mongol 
imperial power and associated ceremony in East Asia, much of which revolved around 
court dress. I consider the reign of Khubilai Khan, who originated and, therefore, set the 
precedent for the Yuan, to be one of the most important eras for Mongol courtly display 
as it appears that the visual vocabulary of courtly garb that spread so quickly from East 
to West was established during his reign. In addition to establishing Mongol-style dress 
as a symbol of elite power, Khubilai shrewdly manipulated pre-existing formulas for the 
expression of imperial power in the Chinese sphere and made them his own, in particular 
the genre of imperial portraiture. 

Khubilai’s reign saw the dissemination of specific forms of dress and textiles that built 
upon and responded to the precedents of the Liao and Jin outlined in the previous chap- 
ter. In particular, I argue that the social and ceremonial functions of dress at Khubilai’s 
court manifested Khubilai’s self-conception as world emperor. To support my argument, 
I look at the textiles that were being produced for the Yuan court and the form that 
clothing took. My analysis draws on textiles and dress that were either excavated or 
preserved in monasteries or churches, alongside imperial portraits and court paintings. 
By both contrasting these materials with, and building upon, the evidence from the first 
chapter, I demonstrate that innovations undertaken by Khubilai defined the broader 
Mongol aesthetic which had such international appeal. 

Chapter 3 concentrates on women’s dress, in particular on how elite Mongol women 
employed the vernacular of dress to make culturally specific and political claims. The 
Song court was a major point of comparison with the Yuan court, ruling as the Yuan did 
over the entirety of former Song territory. However, the role of women in the Yuan court 
contrasted with Song precedents. As I discuss in Chapter 3, Mongol women had more 
autonomy and influence than their counterparts in the Song dynasty. Mongol women 
ran the home campsite while men left on extended hunting trips or war campaigns, 
meaning that in addition to domestic affairs, women were in charge of livestock, raised 
and married off their children, and took part in trade. Excellent equestrians as well, 
women also sometimes accompanied their husbands on military campaigns. In elite con- 
texts, women played a significant role in the politics of the Mongol Empire, and wives 
were often consulted as advisors to the khan. 

In this chapter, I demonstrate that Mongol women’s dress reflected aspects of the role 
elite women played in the empire and paid homage to their nomadic heritage. While the 
focus is on the Yuan court and depictions of Chabi, I also look to precedents for women’s 
dress from the earlier Mongol Empire and draw parallels between elite Yuan women and 
elite women at other Mongol courts in Asia. In particular, I examine Liao and Jin elite 
women’s dress as potential precedents for how women used clothing to express cultural 
and political capital. The court dress of these two dynasties was in constant dialogue 
with that of the Song dynasty, and the ways in which Mongol women navigated mean- 
ings of court dress both built upon and contrasted with elite women of the Liao and Jin. 

Chapter 4 concentrates on the western end of the Mongol Empire in order to evalu- 
ate the spread of the Mongol visual vocabulary of court dress. In it, I compare the form 
and use of Ilkhanid court dress to that of the Yuan, and also bring in evidence from the 
Mamluk Sultanate in the Eastern Mediterranean (present-day Egypt and Syria). That 
the dress of the Ilkhans is comparable in specific ways to that of the Yuan points to the 
existence of a pan-Mongol style of dress, which was imposed in Mongol courts across 
Asia and was recognizable as the dress of the ruling elite, although the geographic situ- 
ation of the IIkhanate in West Asia lent additional meaning and context to clothing and 
the act of robing as practiced by the Mongols. The challenge when dealing with IIkhanid 
material is the lack of extant dress from the IIkhanate. Due to both Mongol and Muslim 
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burial rituals, neither of which proscribed burying bodies with funerary goods, dress 
was not preserved in the funerary context, in contrast to Yuan dynasty dress, which was 
preserved in tombs. However, some textiles, preserved in European church treasuries 
and tombs, provide examples of a small sample of elite IIkhanate textile production. 
Evidence for IIkhanid court dress exists through depictions of court scenes in illuminated 
manuscripts commissioned by the court, and in contemporaneous texts that describe 
specific textiles and objects (including textiles) exchanged in major diplomatic missions. 

In Chapter 5, I argue that the Mongol Empire had a cultural and social impact on late 
Medieval and early Renaissance Italy, as reflected in textiles and dress. Beginning with 
an account of the role of panni tartarici, or “Tartar cloths,” as a trading commodity 
and culturally significant object, I argue that the introduction of this material impacted 
the social core of different urban areas in the Latin West. I illustrate this impact first 
through a discussion of sumptuary regulations that responded directly to imports and 
imitations of panni tartarici, especially in Italian urban centers, but also in England. As 
further evidence of the broad dissimilation of panni tartarici, I draw on examples of tex- 
tiles preserved in tombs and church treasuries in present-day Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
historical inventories of local churches, and depictions by Northern Italian artists such 
as Simone Martini in altarpieces and other religious paintings. 

Panni tartarici not only had an impact on artistic production, but also caused major 
changes in the social hierarchy of cities at the beginning of the Renaissance. Merchants 
grew wealthy from east-west trade facilitated by the Mongols, and the large number of 
silks imported into the Latin West meant that fine eastern cloths were no longer restricted 
to the aristocracy or the clergy. In addition, the idea of the Tartar, linked to luxury tex- 
tiles but also to travel accounts such as Marco Polo’s Divisement dou monde, affected 
urban notions of self and “other,” as people from different social classes engaged with 
ideas of the Christian West and the “East.” To elucidate this point, I consider how the 
term “Tartar” was used in the early fourteenth century context, to whom it referred, 
and how this was connected to imaginaries of the Mongol Empire in Italy and elsewhere 
in Europe. I do this with the help of pictorial and textual evidence, such as paintings 
and sculpture produced in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries depicting 
“Tartars,” such as Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Martyrdom of the Franciscans (Plate 1), and 
widely circulated travel accounts, such as that of Marco Polo. Finally, I turn to the role 
of Italian merchants and the Black Sea slave trade in contemporaneous understandings 
of the Mongol Empire and “Tartars.” 

The Mongol impact on artistic and cultural production was not restricted to the period 
of actual Mongol rule but lived on in a variety of Mongol successor states including, 
most notably for IIkhanid and Yuan impact, the Timurids in Central Asia and the Ming 
dynasty in China. Echoes of the definitive shift that occurred in Asian art during Mongol 
rule continued to reverberate in different ways in subsequent centuries. Even the age of 
European maritime powers were to a certain extent motivated by the memory of the 
Mongol Empire — Christopher Columbus, for example, following Marco Polo, sought 
a sea route to the East, believing, upon arriving in Cuba, that he had in fact arrived in 
“Cipangu” (Japan) off the coast of China during his initial foray West from Portugal.’ 

The focus of this book on textiles and dress necessarily leaves out other artistic pro- 
duction from the Mongol Empire, but it is my hope that it will fill some of the gaps in the 
study of Mongol textiles and shed further light on the implications of a shared courtly 
visual vocabulary between Mongol courts. By situating Mongol court dress in both a 
historical and comparative context, I aim to draw out observations about the Mongols 
and their impact on the arts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that may remain 
hidden if studied in isolation. 
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1 Felt, Leather, Silk, and Gold 
On the Origins of Mongol Court Dress 


The painting Khubilai Khan Hunting (Plate 2), attributed to the court artist Liu Guandao 
(ca. 1258-1336), shows the founder of the Yuan dynasty (ca. 1271-1368) with his 
empress by his side, surrounded by his entourage of richly clad figures in a stark land- 
scape.' This painting is a new form of imperial portraiture in China and conveys much 
information about the figure of Khubilai Khan (r. 1260-1294), his accomplishments, 
and the extent of the territories under his control. What first strikes the viewer is the 
setting, an imperial hunt, and the detail accorded to the dress of each figure, not least 
Khubilai, who sits astride his horse in imperial splendor at the center of the painting. 
This novel representation of the emperor is connected to two specific customs whose 
origins can be traced to the centuries prior to the founding of the Yuan dynasty: the 
hunt and court dress. This chapter will investigate the origins of Mongol dress and its 
relevance to the hunt, and lay the foundations for approaches to Khubilai’s court, the 
subject of Chapter 2. 

The Mongol period in Eurasia marked a major turning point culturally, politically, and 
artistically. Evidence for these changes is found in the archaeological, artistic, and tex- 
tual record in China, where the nominal seat of the Mongol Empire, Dadu (present-day 
Beijing), the supreme capital of the Yuan dynasty, was located. This chapter investigates 
how in less than a century, a group of newly united tribes from the Steppe conquered one 
of the most sophisticated societies in existence and created a courtly idiom that shifted 
the decorative vocabulary of the Chinese court. Chinggis Khan (or Temüjin, 1162-1227) 
confederated the Mongols at the famed khuriltai (a sort of princely congress) of 1206, 
where he was declared supreme leader.” By his death in 1227, Mongol armies had con- 
quered areas of north and central Asia, including parts of present-day north and north- 
west China, and reaching as far west as the Caspian sea. Under Chinggis’s sons and 
grandsons, portions of West Asia including Persia and the region around the Black Sea 
were subsumed into the empire (Figure 1.1). 

While no other Inner or East Asian group had ever conquered territories so far west, 
the Mongols were not the first foreign group to conquer parts of China. Other groups, 
in particular those from the Steppe north and west of present-day China, controlled large 
sections of what is now considered North China from the earliest periods of state forma- 
tion (Table 1.1, Figures 1.1-1.4).3 

The Mongols were preceded by the Khitans, who formed the Liao dynasty (ca. 906- 
1125), and the Jurchen, who formed the Jin dynasty (ca. 1115-1234). However, while 
the Liao and Jin shared rule over parts of China with the Song dynasty (ca. 907-1279) 
(Figures 1.3, 1.4), the Mongols (ruling as the Yuan dynasty) conquered all of Song ter- 
ritory, along with most of the surrounding areas. In establishing rule over China and its 
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Table 1.1 List of States in China ca. ninth—fourteenth Centuries 


Name Dates 

Uighur Khaghanates ca. 840-1209 
Liao Dynasty (Khitan people) ca. 907-1125 
Northern Song Dynasty ca. 960-1127 
Tangut State (Xixia) ca. 1038-1227 
Jin Dynasty (Jurchen people) ca. 1115-1234 
Southern Song Dynasty ca. 1127-1279 
Yuan Dynasty ca. 1271-1368 


surrounding regions, the Yuan benefited from the precedents set forth for them by the 
Liao, the Jin, and the Song. The incorporation of Tangut (Xixia), by force, and Uighur 
territories, by capitulation, into the Mongol Empire also impacted aspects of Yuan rule. 
To approach the Mongol courtly dress system, which was formed and flourished shortly 
after the initial conquests, it is therefore helpful to look to precedents set by these earlier 
ruling polities alongside pre-imperial Mongol material. 

In this chapter, I delineate the types of clothing that were worn by the early Mongols 
and their precursors — the Tanguts, Liao, and Jin — before turning to examples of how each 
group synthesized cultural practices. Specifically, I focus on hunting dress (Figure 1.5, 
Plate 3) since, as I demonstrate, it epitomizes this synthesis. I then turn to other examples 
of how dress was used to produce a courtly visual vocabulary. Here, I look at the act of 
ceremonial robing as the practice with the greatest cultural significance for the Mongols 
and their precursors. The investigation of the origins of the Mongol visual idiom and cer- 
emonial system will help us better understand its spread first in China, and then across 
Asia in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 


From Steppe to Sown: The Mongol Conquests in China 


Before invading the Jurchen-ruled Jin state in 1211,* Chinggis Khan incorporated as 
many peoples from the Steppe region as possible into the burgeoning Mongol Empire.° 
He recruited Jurchens, Khitans, Tanguts, and Chinese, among others, who had 
served the Jin, into his forces. The most famous of these Jin recruits was Yelü Chucai 
(HB4E2471189-1244), who was a descendant on his father’s side from the Yelü royal 
family of the Liao dynasty. Yelü Chucai was recruited sometime after 1218, and became 
a high-level administrator under the Mongols, sometimes even described as “prime min- 
ister.”° He was responsible for a number of influential reforms during the reigns of both 
Chinggis and Ogédei Khan (Great Khan, r. 1229-1241). Yelü Chucai, and other highly 
placed administrators and advisors like him, familiar with the customs of the people 
being conquered by the Mongols (here the Song and the Jin), were one of the reasons 
that the Mongols transitioned so easily from their nomadic lifestyle to rule over well- 
established cultures in China and Persia.’ 

There are many similarities between some types of early Mongol clothing and the 
dress of the Yuan dynasty; however, Khubilai’s ascent to power marks a natural break 
between the formative and state-building stages of the Mongol Empire. From 1206 to 
about 1260, the Mongol Empire was relatively united under the khans who ruled from 
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Figure 1.3 Map of Tangut, Liao, and Northern Song Territories. Map by Ardeth Anderson. 


the capital in Karakorum; after 1260, four major and autonomous khanates, or ulus, 
emerged, who were, in some cases, actively hostile to one another.’ The early period 
was also a time of transition, when the Mongols were shifting from a nomadic life on 
the Steppe to rulers over increasingly large portions of well-established cultures across 
Asia. During this period, they adopted traditions of dress from non-Chinese groups such 
as the Liao, Tanguts, and Jin, as well as textiles and patterns from Central Asia, which 
were incorporated into pre-existing costume, thereby creating a truly hybrid dress sys- 
tem. Khubilai built upon the earlier use of textiles in Mongol court ceremonial and ritual 
when he eventually founded the Yuan dynasty. To understand how Yuan court dress 
reached its apex under Khubilai, a thorough understanding of the dress of these precur- 
sors along with early Mongol dress is imperative. 

In pre-modern East Asia, “China” was the metric by which culture and power were 
judged, and the Liao, Jin, Mongols, and others were acutely aware of their need to posi- 
tion themselves relative to China. Therefore, precedents from “Han” Chinese dynasties,’ 
particularly the Tang (ca. 618-906) and Song, are also relevant. The Liao, the Jin, and 


MONGOLS 


TIBETANS 


Figure 1.5 Hu Gui 923-935 (Chinese) Liao, Going Out on the Hunt, before 937, 33 x 44.5 cm. 
Image source: National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
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the Yuan co-opted the vocabulary of Tang-Song court ritual and dress.!° By alluding to 
recognizable sartorial custom, these three dynasties demonstrated and enhanced their 
claims to legitimacy in the East Asian cultural sphere. 

Additionally, many of the textual sources for the dynasties ruling China were writ- 
ten in Chinese by Confucian scholar-officials. Although important as sources, these 
official histories should be used with caution. Understanding the context for these 
sources is essential in evaluating their relevance to the Liao, Jin, and Yuan. Many of 
the descriptions of the dress of Chinese dynasties, including the Liao, Jin, and Yuan, 
are generalized and follow an established pattern. Descriptions of non-Han dress in 
the Chinese official histories are often similar to generic descriptions of Chinese court 
dress, and to nonspecific descriptions of “barbarian” clothing. In other words, the 
official histories adhere to tropes rather than reflect specific realities, as I explain in my 
introduction to Liao court dress below. Nevertheless, these histories provide a point of 
departure for a study of dress in and around China in this period. Usually at least one 
chapter (juan) in a standard history is devoted to descriptions of court dress, although 
Liao, Jin, and Yuan descriptions are much shorter than those of the Tang and Song 
dynasties.'! Here, I will briefly give the historical context for these dynastic precursors 
before defining some of the fabrics and dress types of the Song, Liao, Jin, and Tangut, 
and their uses in the courtly context, that will serve as the basis for understanding 
Yuan court dress. 

To begin with, the Liao dynasty (Figure 1.3), founded by the Khitan leader Abaoji 
in 907 cr, was the first of the three post-Tang non-Chinese dynasties to rule major 
parts of China.!* The manner in which this semi-nomadic people ruled over substan- 
tial areas in what is today north China was likely taken as a prototype for the later 
Jin and Yuan dynasties. The Liao ruled over its mixed population of “Northern” 
(Khitan) subjects and “Southern” (Chinese or hanren i A)!> subjects by creating a 
dual administration system that applied different laws, customs, and dress to these 
different populations.'* The Liao state’s deft mastery of Tang-Song and Khitan sys- 
tems of government, dress, and culture created a new style of empire in the Chinese 
cultural sphere, ultimately being the first non-Chinese polity to be considered an 
equal by a Chinese imperial court. While the Yuan dynasty was not a direct succes- 
sor state to the Liao, many of the prototypes set forth by the Liao for both political 
and cultural regulations and institutions seem to have been adopted first by the Jin 
and subsequently by the Yuan.'¢ 

The Jin dynasty (Figure 1.4), for its part, was founded by Wanyan Aguda (Taizu AH, 
r. 1115-1123), who had confederated a number of Jurchen tribes in present-day Jilin 
and Heilongjian provinces and overthrew the Liao dynasty in 1115. The Jin eventu- 
ally pushed the Song out of north China, causing the Song to establish a capital in the 
south. This second period of Song rule, when the capital was at Lin’an (modern day 
Hangzhou) is known as the Southern Song (c. 1127-1279). Like the Liao, the Jin had 
an explicit hierarchy that gave legal and social advantages to the Jurchen over other 
groups, including the Bohai (who ranked second after the Jurchen), the Khitan and Xi 
and other allies (who ranked third), hanren (fourth), and nanren (fifth). A variation 
of this hierarchy was adopted by the Mongols at the founding of the Yuan dynasty, as 
I will explain below. The Jin were eventually overthrown by the Mongols in 1234, and 
many Jin officials served in the Mongol administration, even prior to the final 1234 vic- 
tory.'® Therefore, the Jin dynasty, as the immediate precursor to the Yuan, is important 
to consider in approaching certain policies and cultural practices in the Yuan, including 
court dress. 
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The Tangut, or Xixia (H3) empire, ruled from c. 1038-1227 in the region of pre- 
sent-day Gansu, Ningxia Autonomous Region, and Western Shaanxi (Figures 1.3, 1.4). 
They formed the third regional power of the area in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
ruling contemporaneously to the Liao and the Northern Song during the first half of 
their rule, and to the Jin and Southern Song dynasties in the second half.!? In 1227 the 
Tangut empire fell to the armies of Chinggis Khan, and their territory and people were 
incorporated into the rapidly expanding Mongol Empire. As a major regional power in 
the centuries leading up to the Mongol conquests with political and cultural ties to the 
other peoples under consideration in this chapter, Tangut dress should also be consid- 
ered a prototype for certain Mongol imperial customs. 


Clothing of the Steppe 


Prior to consolidating power and growing their territories, the Khitan, Jurchen, Tanguts, 
and Mongols wore sturdy clothing suitable for use on the Steppe — especially felt, leather, 
and furs. This we know from texts rather than extant material, little of which has sur- 
vived. These materials were practical for engaging in a number of nomadic activities such 
as horse riding, hunting, and herding. Their bulk and warmth also provided protection 
against the low temperatures and high winds of the Steppe. These durable materials 
continued to be worn after each of these groups had founded their empires, especially in 
quotidian contexts. In courtly settings, however, the demand for finer materials, espe- 
cially silks woven with gold (Plate 4, Figure 1.6), increased. In other words, there was 


Figure 1.6 Swan Hunt, Jin dynasty (1115-1234). Plain-weave silk brocaded with metallic thread, 
warp 58.5 cm; weft 62.2 cm. Purchase, Ann Eden Woodward Foundation Gift and 
Rogers Fund, 1989 (1989.282). Image © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image 
source: Art Resource, NY. 
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pluralism of dress even when the Liao, Jin, and Yuan courts were fully established and 
when luxury materials were produced and used at unprecedented levels. 

Some notion of the transition between elites wearing dress made primarily of materi- 
als typical of the Steppe by elites to the increased inclusion of materials more often asso- 
ciated with the Chinese court in dress is given in contemporaneous Chinese accounts of 
these groups. For instance, the Jiutang shu #3 i E (“Old Book of the Tang”) notes that 
prior to establishing the Tangut empire in 1038, ‘lis Tanguts dressed in materials typical 
of Steppe nomads: “Men and women wore coarse cloth (he #j) and draped felt [about 
their shoulders].””° These materials were signifiers of difference from the “Han” mode 
of dress, and specifically indicated clothing of the Steppe nomads in Chinese historical 
sources. The Song shi recounts a (likely apocryphal) conversation between Li Yuanhao 
2270, who would become the first Tangut emperor, Jingzong $3% (r. 1038-1048), 
and his father, Li Deming 4°44, wherein Deming proposes adopting some of the jin 
$i (polychrome figured silks) and qi 4}(monochrome figured silks) that he has seen the 
Song military officials wearing.” Yuanhao dismisses this idea, arguing that the Tanguts 
traditionally wore leather and wool, and that as military men, they had no use for these 
finer materials. Whether Yuanhao really rejected Chinese style silks for the wool and 
leather-based clothing of the Steppe nomads, silks were indeed worn in the Tangut 
empire during his reign. The Song shi recounts that it was during Yuanhao’s reign that 
official dress was regulated, and “Han” style and Tangut style (what the Song shi labels 
“foreign” fan #) clothing was distinguished. The former was worn by officials, and the 
latter by the military. 

The dynastic histories adhere to standard modes of categorization and descrip- 
tion for court dress. The Liao shi provides an instructive example. In it, court dress 
is divided into two major categories, “Khitan state” dress (guofu WHR) and “Han” 
dress (JR hanfu) — echoing the administrative separation between “Northern” and 
“Southern” and codifying the difference between Khitan and Song dynasty styles of 
dress. The descriptions of Khitan dress in the Liao shi are challenging to interpret, 
as the vocabulary of Chinese court dress overlaps with that of Khitan state dress. 
Additionally, while materials are specified for the Han-style dress, they are often left 
out in descriptions of Khitan state dress. I believe that Khitan state dress combined 
practical (felt, leather) and luxury (silk) materials, as I demonstrate below in my dis- 
cussion of hunting dress. Both styles of dress were worn at court, subject to restrictions 
based on the rank of various officials and the geographical location of officials. The 
most specific descriptions of clothing are reserved for that of the emperor and empress, 
while dress of officials is designated in more generalized terms.” I list all six types of 
Khitan state dress and four types of Han dress identified in the Liao shi because, with 
a few exceptions, some combination of these general categories are used to designate 
court dress in all official Chinese histories, examples of some of the tropes I referenced 
earlier: (1) ceremonial or sacrificial dress (jifu%SfIk),7> (2) court dress (chaoful fk), 
(3) official dress (gongfuZ Jk), (4) ordinary dress (changfu‘i# HR), (5) hunting dress 
(tianliefulll Falk), and (6) mourning clothing (diaofu™h JR). Han dress in the Liao shi 
on the other hand has four categories: (1) ceremonial or sacrificial dress (jifu%S}k), 
(2) court dress (chaofu #H}Ik), (3) official dress (gongfu AHR), and (4) ordinary dress 
(changfu ‘ii IR). 

Finding precise pictorial or excavated evidence for each type of dress is a challenge, 
although some scholars of Chinese dress have attempted to do so.”° There is pictorial 
evidence for Liao, Jin, and Yuan hunting dress (Plates 2, 3, 5, Figure 1.5), but Iam not 
sure that distinct types of dress actually existed for each officially recorded category, 
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especially in the dress of non-“Han” groups. These categories often seem to have 
more value as tropes of Chinese historical writing than as actual evidence. Changing 
the meanings of words also complicate things. For instance, the Liao shi notes that 
Khitan state official dress (gongfu) was purple (zi 4#), and the emperor wore a pur- 
ple black turban, a narrow purple robe, a jade belt, and sometimes a red overcoat.” 
Purple robes were apparently standard attire for both Liao officials and the emperor, 
a tradition which continued into the Jin dynasty. However, I am not aware of any 
depictions or excavated evidence showing fully purple robes from this period. Rather, 
officials, emperors, and servants are frequently depicted wearing red-colored robes, for 
example in all of the Liao dynasty Xuanhua tombs,” in some depictions of Tanguts 
(Plates 6, 7), and in portraits of Song dynasty emperors (Figure 1.7). There are many 


Figure 1.7 Portrait of Song Huizong, ca. late twelfth century. Hanging scroll, ink and colors on 
silk. Height: 188.2 cm; width: 106.7 cm. Image source: National Palace Museum, 
Taipei. 


fei 
kE, chiJĘ), so on the one hand it seems that “purple” or “violet” (zi 4) in the dynas- 
tic histories probably did not refer to red. On the other hand, historic understandings 


words in Chinese used to designate red in the dynastic histories (including hong. 


` 
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of what constituted “purple” are much less clear-cut than modern understanding of 
what range of shades can be considered purple. Thus, the textual evidence and visual 
evidence likely indicates that such robes were, if anything, a shade of what we would 
now call red (Plate 4) or red-brown. 

The most commonly cited categories in official histories are ceremonial dress, court 
dress, official dress, and ordinary dress. It is no coincidence that these are the four types 
of Han dress listed in the Liao shi. Indeed, many of the descriptions of dress from the 
Liao shi are almost identical to corresponding sections from the Song shi and the Jin 
shi.' Because the compilers of these histories use these terms so often, and so repeat- 
edly, the descriptions might be interpreted as signs of imperial power — “this is how the 
emperor and his court dresses” — rather than of concrete evidence for imperial dress at 
a given moment in time. That the Khitan appropriated Han court dress and codified 
“state” style court dress more than likely indicates a desire to legitimize themselves to 
the Chinese courts to the south (first those of the Five Dynasties, then of the Northern 
Song) as well as create an equivalent courtly aesthetic. The categories that are the most 
revealing are those that are not found in every dynastic history list of court dress, how- 
ever. Hunting dress is an important instance of this. The discrepancies in the traditional 
descriptions of court dress highlight characteristics that, I argue, allow the reader of 
dynastic histories to differentiate types of garb and the use of costume among ruling 
groups. 

The Tanguts were not granted an official dynastic history and determining what con- 
stituted Tangut imperial and court dress presents different challenges than those posed 
for Liao, Song, and Jin dress. Images of donors from Buddhist paintings unearthed 
at Khara Khoto, descriptions from the Song shi, and regulations from the legal code, 
Tiansheng gaijiu xinding lüling RABIES, provide some evidence for elite 
dress. According to the authors of the Song shi, the informal dress (bianfuf¥ hk) of 
Tangut officials was a “purple xuan Jë [full-length robe] with embroidered rosettes 
and floral patterns and a tie belt,” while common people wore green.” Possible repre- 
sentations of this common green robe are in depictions of musicians and entertainers 
at the lower right corner of a large hand scroll, Guanyin, Moon in Water, from Khara 
Khoto and now in the collection of the Hermitage (Plate 6). The entertainers wear sim- 
ple, narrow-sleeved robes that fall to the mid-calf, belted at the waist with a tie-belt, 
with leather boots, and a white undershirt or robe visible at the cuffs and collar. The 
robe appears to have a slit in the back to facilitate movement. The donor, shown at 
the lower left of the painting, also wears a green robe, though his is clearly of higher 
quality and shows a pattern of large roundels or rosettes, possibly in gold (Plate 7). 
His robe also has wide sleeves and is generally ampler. The white sashes hanging from 
his waist may denote rank — this may be a representation of a type of sash called shou 
#é used as a rank marker and described in the dynastic histories.’ The donor’s tall 
black hat appears to have a metallic decoration on the front and may correspond to a 
type described in the Song shi: “Those with a military post wore a hat with metal on it 
called an ‘engraved’ (lou $#) hat.”*4 

A more detailed rendition of a similarly clad man is found in a woodblock print of 
an official and a servant from Khara Khoto, also in the collection of the Hermitage 
(Figure 1.8). The print is black and white with remnants of green pigment and has more 
visible details than the depiction of the donor in Plate 7. The official sits in a chair and 
wears delicate black shoes rather than the boots worn in Guanyin, Moon in Water. His 
tall hat has a floral decoration, while his robe features a pattern of highly stylized dragon 
roundels (the face of the dragon is visible in the center of the pattern), and a high, round 
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Figure 1.8 Tangut Emperor and a Boy. China, Tangut State of Xi-Xia, Khara Khoto. Twelfth— 
thirteenth century. Woodblock print, Indian ink, 45 x 20.3 cm. Inv. no. XX-2531. 
Image source: The State Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. 


collar. The inclusion of dragons as a decorative motif indicates the status of the wearer, 
as explained in the legal code, Tiansheng gaijiu xinding liling: 


Imperial relatives, greater and lesser officials, [Buddhist] monks, Taoist masters, and 
others, both male and female are all alike restricted from wearing bird’s foot yel- 
low (mineral yellow), bird’s foot crimson (mineral red), apricot yellow, decorative 
embroidery and gold designs with the sun and moon, as well as dress woven with 
decorations in one color, with the sun and the moon, as well as mixed colors with 
dragon roundels.*° 
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Dragon roundels appear as a high-status decorative motif on clothing in other Tangut art, 
such as a depiction of an imperial donor in Mogao Cave 409 in Dunhuang (Figure 1.9), 


Figure 1.9 Donor portrait, detail. Cave 409, Dunhuang, Tangut period (1032-1227). 


from the middle Tangut period.” Although the central figure bears resemblance to Uighur 
donors also found in the Mogao Caves (Figure 1.10), this is in fact a representation of 
a Tangut emperor.*” The confusion with Uighur dress is not misplaced; Uighurs lived in 
Tangut territory, and Susan Huang has pointed out their role in helping to shape Tangut 
visual culture as well as their patronage of Tangut-produced sutras.’ In addition, the 
tiara worn by the Tangut emperor is very similar to Uighur examples, and the cut of the 
robe and belt and its accessories are similar to the front-closing robes depicted on Uighur 
donors. However, the lack of visible hair and the patterns of the robe indicate that the 
donor depicted is not Uighur. The emperor’s robe is ankle length, with a high round col- 
lar and narrow sleeves, patterned with large dragon roundels, of which eleven are visible 
on a black background. Since the motif appears symmetrical, there is probably a twelfth 
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Figure 1.10 Three male donors. Bezeklik Cave 20 [old 9]. Uighur period, mid-ninth—early twelfth 
century, Xinjiang Province, China. © Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum fiir 
Asiatische Kunst/Jiirgen Liepe. 


roundel on the emperor’s right side. The decoration of his robe and the canopy and fans 
carried by the attendants that follow behind him wearing simpler green and blue robes 
with foliate repeat patterns on them identifies him as the Tangut emperor.” As noted in 
the Tiansheng gaijiu xinding liiling: “When the emperor comes to present at the hall, the 
holder of the umbrella must hold the umbrella carefully for the duration of the presenta- 
tion.”*° In front of the emperor is a diminutive person who wears a tiara and robe very 
similar to that of the emperor, although lacking dragon roundels. Chen Gaohua and Xu 
Jijun identify this figure as the heir apparent, which is possible, but without cartouches 
identifying the figures it is difficult to give a definite attribution.*! 

As with Liao, Song, and Jin dress, the Tangut emperor had a variety of dress styles 
available to him, depending on the occasion and season. However, a systematic descrip- 
tion of these different types of dress has not been preserved, if one ever existed. Based 
on the titles of chapters and sections of contemporary category books in Chinese that 
describe Tangut dress, Chen Gaohua and Xu Jijun identify the imperial dragon roundel 
robe as a type of formal dress (fafu WER); certainly it was deemed appropriate for 
ceremonial occasions, as evidenced by the garb of the imperial donor in Mogao Cave 
409. Chen and Xu conclude that Tangut clothing adheres to the same system as Chinese 
clothing, based on the fact that familiar Chinese terms for types of dress were used in 
these (Chinese language) books. 

Another depiction of imperial dress is found in a picture from a scroll unearthed in 
Khara Khoto, now in the collection of the National Library of Beijing, Xixia Translating 
Sutras (Xixia yi jing tu VY R iK kl). The Tangut Emperor Huizong (r. 1067-1086) and 
his mother, the Empress Dowager Biangzhi, wear another type of formal dress (fafu).** 
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In the print, the two principle figures, identified by cartouches, sit facing each other. The 
emperor wears an ample robe with decorations on the shoulders and the skirt partially 
covered by a bixi-style apron skirt. The robe has wide sleeves and closes to the right, 
creating a v-neck. He wears a wide girdle, which appears to have floral decorations, and 
a pointed crown also with floral decorations. 

A different type of imperial dress may be depicted in a painting, now lost, found in 
Khara Khoto by Koslov.* The painting, called Portrait of a Tangut Emperor, in the 
Russian archives shows a large seated figure flanked by an entourage, including a con- 
cubine, a military official, and a falconer.*° The emperor wears a full-length white robe 
with narrow sleeves fastened with a dark belt and a tall black hat of the sort worn by 
the official in the woodblock print in Figure 1.8. Its white color and narrow sleeves may 
correspond to a description of Yuanhao’s robe, mentioned above.“ The description of 
this robe in the Song shi is vague. It notes only that the white, narrow-sleeved robe was 
first worn during the reign of Yuanhao and was worn with a felt hat lined with red, with 
red pendants hanging from the back.** Thus, it is difficult to determine with certainty if 
this is a depiction of an emperor or of a very high-ranking official. 

In addition to the combination of traditional nomadic fabrics and fine quality silks, 
Tangut, Khitan, and Jurchen men had unique and easily identifiable hairstyles which 
they continued to sport, as far as pictorial evidence shows, throughout their periods 
of rule. These hairstyles were as important as costume as an identifying characteris- 
tic. The Khitan hairstyle, called kunfa 5é32 in Chinese texts, is depicted in Hu Gui’s 
album leaves, Going Out for the Hunt (Figure 1.5) and Returning from the Hunt.” The 
Jurchen version of this hairstyle, called bianfa #22, or “braids,” is similar to the Khitan, 
although in painted representations the hair often falls behind the ears, in contrast to the 
Khitan locks, which fall in front of the ears.°° The Tangut iteration of this hairstyle is 
illustrated in painted depictions of donors or entertainers (Plate 6). The male Tangut fig- 
ures have the standard hairstyle referred to in Chinese as tufa 7§22, the same term used 
in the Song shi for other groups such as the earlier Xirong (contemporary to the Zhou 
Dynasty, eleventh—third centuries BcE).°! This hairstyle consisted of a tonsure in the 
front of the head, with hair hanging down the back and in front of the ears. The Jurchen 
also tonsured their heads and braided their hair (Plate 8). Lest the reader assume these 
various tonsured hairstyles were indistinguishable, the unofficial Jin dynasty history, Da 
Jin guozhi, assures us that the hairstyle of the Jurchen, who sported braids hanging down 
their backs, was different from that of the Khitan.’ 

Now that I have given some notion of the male dress of these Mongol precursors, I 
turn briefly to Mongol dress. The clothing of the early Mongols can be understood in 
their pre- and early dynastic period through travel accounts and excavated material. 
Travel accounts describe what the Mongols were wearing before the founding of the 
Yuan dynasty, noting the form and fabrics of Mongol dress. As was the case with many 
Steppe nomads, the Mongols wore clothing made from animal products such as leather, 
felt, and fur. As Li Zhichang observed during his 1221 visit to Chinggis Khan’s court, 
“[The Mongols wear] clothes made of hides and fur; they live on meat and curdled milk. 
The men wear their hair in two plaits that hang behind the ears.”*? The description of 
this coif, called pojia f% in later sources, recalls the kunfa, tufa, and bianfa hairstyles.** 
The Mongols wore finer materials, such as silk and plant-based textiles, during the pre- 
Yuan period, and production of these materials increased after the founding of the Yuan 
dynasty. The report of Southern Song envoys Peng Daya, who visited the Mongol court 
in 1232, and Xu Ting, who visited between 1235 and 1236, reflects the difference in 
how rank was manifested sartorially in Song China and the Mongol court. Peng’s initial 
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report was elaborated on by Xu in 1236 and published as Heida shiliie. In it, Peng and 
Xu observed, 


[The Mongols’] robes close to the right and have square collars. In the past they used 
felt, furs, and leather; nowadays they use ramie, silk, and gold thread. As for colors 
they use red, purple, violet, and green, and for patterns the sun, moon, dragon, and 
phoenix. They do not distinguish between upper and lower classes [in their dress].°° 


Excavated and otherwise preserved material confirms that luxurious fabrics, including 
gold-woven nasij, which will be discussed below (Plates 9, 10), were in demand by the 
Mongol court, and they were produced specifically for court use in the pre-imperial 
Mongol period. 


Production and Consumption of Silks in the Liao and Jin Dynasties 


The origins of Mongol silk and luxury fabric production, especially silks woven with 
gold, also have roots in earlier periods. The Liao used textiles produced within their 
territory as well as those imported from Song China for their dress. According to the 
Liao shi, both captured Han weavers and Khitan weavers produced textiles within Liao 
territory.°° Han subjects came into Liao territory in three principle periods: (1) during 
the first years of the dynasty as a result of Abaoji’s raids; (2) as refugees from the chaos 
surrounding the fall of the Tang dynasty; (3) or during the reign of the second Liao 
emperor, Deguang ## (Liao Taizong EAR, r. 927-947). During Deguang’s reign, 
the Sixteen Prefectures, an area of Northern China, was given to the Liao as a reward for 
supporting the short-lived Later Jin 4 dynasty (ca. 936-946), bringing with it the Han 
subjects who lived there.” Trade with Song China existed from the founding of the Liao, 
and the traffic of textiles from the Song to Liao territory only increased after the Treaty 
of Shanyuan or Tanyuan in 1005, which, among other concessions, guaranteed that the 
Song send the Liao two hundred thousand bolts of silk every year.*® 

The desire for Song silk continued during the Jin dynasty. In a 1142 treaty, the Jin 
state demanded that the Southern Song pay two hundred and fifty thousand bolts of 
plain-weave silk annually.” Over the course of the dynasty, Jin silk-weaving centers pro- 
duced ever-increasing numbers of silks, of ever-higher quality. According to the Jin shi, 
by 1206, the Jin were trading on an annual basis at least one hundred thousand bolts of 
plain-weave silk, presumably produced in Jin workshops, in exchange for tea from the 
Song. The Da Jin guozhi records that although the Jin did not cultivate silkworms, they 
nonetheless produced both coarse and fine woven cloth, including silks.*! Its authors also 
note that the Jin wore different types of fabric according to the seasons, with silks worn 
in the spring and summer.” Even with some knowledge of Jin silk production and con- 
sumption, specific aspects of Jin court dress are difficult to define. In part, this is due to 
a relative lack of material securely datable to the Jin dynasty. The major source for elite 
Jin excavated textiles is the tomb of the King of the Qi State (d. after 1163), which, while 
impressive in terms of its contents, does not provide sufficient material for historians to 
fully understand what characterized Jin court dress more broadly.® Only three paintings 
showing Jurchen or Jin clothing have been convincingly dated to the Jin dynasty, and 
tomb murals and relief carvings, while sometimes showing dress in detail, still give an 
incomplete picture.“ 

Additionally, the Jin dynasty production is often conflated artistically and cultur- 
ally with the Liao or the Song, with a standard explanation being some variation of 
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the fact that the Jin assimilated Chinese cultural practices toward the beginning of their 
dynasty.® Jin textiles preserved in museums are often confused with Liao-era materials, 
and many of the descriptions of court dress in the Jin shi are similar to those in the Liao 
shi and the Song shi, seemingly giving further evidence of the Jin’s lack of distinctive 
clothing.®* A further point of confusion for Jin dress in particular is the idea that there 
were two different “types” of Jurchen — those who continued to live on the Steppe as 
semi-nomadic tribespeople, referred to as “raw” (sheng ’E, i.e. perceived as barbaric or 
uncivilized) Jurchen, and those who established and lived in southern parts of the Jin 
empire, so-called “cooked” (shu #A, i.e. civilized, Sinicized) Jurchen. While these terms 
for the Jurchen originated in Chinese sources during the Liao dynasty, some scholars 
argue that this difference was perceived by the Jin (the “cooked” Jurchen) themselves, 
and duly expressed sartorially.*” 

What is clear from the extant material for both the Liao and the Jin dynasties is that 
high-quality silks were used by both the Liao and Jin courts. Among the most luxurious 
of these were silks woven with gilded and silvered threads. Scholars have argued that 
silk textiles woven with a supplementary weft in gold were most representative of the Jin 
dynasty, citing a relative lack of such textiles from the Liao and Song periods.** While 
this assessment is perhaps true, the existence of such textiles in the Liao should not be 
dismissed — textiles excavated from dated Liao tombs and carbon-14 dated textiles indi- 
cate that these types of cloths were also woven in the Liao.” A distinguishing feature of 
gold-woven textiles in the Jin dynasty, however, was the variety of weaving techniques 
employed to create both the gold threads and the textiles themselves. For example, Jin- 
era gold thread could be made by applying a thin gold foil layer to either a paper or 
animal substrate, which was then cut into strips. Gold threads on paper substrate may 
have been produced in southern Jin territories.” 

This technique for producing gilded and silvered threads was employed by both Liao 
and Jin workshops, with animal substrate more prevalent than paper substrate. Metallic 
threads were often woven as a supplementary weft into tabby or twill-weave silks, 
although they were sometimes found on gauzes as well.” The use of metallic threads as 
a decorative weft on tabby or twill weave silks continued into the Yuan and co-existed 
with more complex uses of the metallic, and especially gold, supplementary wefts in the 
form of lampas weaves. In both Liao and Jin examples, patterns include evenly spaced 
round, teardrop, or palmette shapes featuring asymmetrical zoomorphic and floral 
motifs woven with a supplementary weft using gilded threads. 

An example of a supplementary weft of metallic thread on tabby silk is AEDTA no. 
3270 in the Musée Guimet, Paris, which shows a pattern in gold thread of coiled drag- 
ons on a red background and was radiocarbon dated to 720-1010 cz and argued to be 
typical of the Liao period based on both stylistic and technical grounds.” This textile is 
very similar to a piece dated to the Jin dynasty, also on stylistic and technical grounds, in 
the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Plate 4),” and illustrates 
the difficulty of differentiating some Liao and Jin textiles, especially when provenance 
is lacking.”* These textiles are likely Jin in date, as are others like them because, to my 
knowledge, none of the Liao textiles that have been excavated in dated tombs contain 
this type of gold patterning or weaving, whereas Jin textiles of comparable, even higher 
quality, gold weaving have been excavated, notably in the tomb of the King of Qi State.” 
A depiction of such textiles might be depicted on servant figures in a Jin tomb from 
1169 Lingchuan, Shanxi,” potentially complicating our understanding of the diversity 
of people wearing these textiles. On the other hand, this funerary scene may show serv- 
ants wearing idealized fabrics rather than giving evidence for servants wearing luxury 
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materials. Based on the number of surviving examples, textiles with a supplementary 
weft made of gilded threads appear to have been popular among the Liao elite, although 
the general consensus among textile specialists is that this technique was more repre- 
sentative of Jin and Yuan textiles.” Textiles of this kind often fall into the rubric of “bro- 
cade” or “brocaded” (Chinese: jini) textiles in both Chinese and English publications. 
This appellation, which many textile historians view as problematic, is used to describe 
textiles woven with a brocading weft, which often uses metallic threads.” 


Hunting Dress as Synthesis: The Hunt in Eurasia 


The rituals surrounding hunting, as well as other court ceremonies, began to be per- 
formed on an imperial scale beginning in the Liao and Jin and continued into the Yuan 
dynasty. The ceremony of the spring hunt (Liao: chun nabo # 4%) is a prime example 
of how both the Liao and Jin combined their own traditions with elements borrowed 
from the Song. In particular, the use of ceremonial hunting dress (Liao: tianliefu HXH; 
Jin: chunshui zhi fu FKZ W, qiushan zhi fu Fk 1-2 }Ik) reveals how an activity impor- 
tant to a relatively small nomadic group was elaborated upon by the Liao and the Jin. 
Woven of silk with patterns of animals and floral motifs in a supplementary weft of gold 
and silver threads similar to those described above, Liao and Jin hunting robes signaled 
new levels of courtly luxury that began to be applied to a traditional form of Steppe 
dress, historically regarded by the Chinese as “barbarian.” The hunt continued to be 
a centrally important activity during the Mongol period as well, although there is no 
mention in the official histories of specific hunting dress. It appears, based on pictorial 
evidence, the Mongols wore a variation of a riding outfit for imperial hunts which was 
similar in form to Liao and Jin hunting dress, as we will see in Chapter 2. 

Precedents are informative, yet again. Both the Khitan and the Jurchen were semi- 
nomadic groups who practiced animal husbandry and small-scale farming alongside 
hunting before they formed the Liao and Jin dynasties. With the formation of their states 
and the increasing control of territory, the necessity of hunting as a form of subsistence 
became less important for survival and its ceremonial import increased substantially. 
This shift follows a pattern in pre-modern societies in Eurasia. As Thomas Allsen has 
shown, when the domestication of plants and animals grows within a given society, that 
is, when a society becomes more sedentary, the hunt decreases in economic importance 
but increases in political significance.” The type of hunting under consideration here, 
ceremonial hunting, falls under the rubric of hunting for sport and ceremony rather than 
for food, although the game caught during these occasions would almost certainly have 
been eaten at banquets. The hunt as practiced by the Liao and Jin took several forms. 
One of the most important types of hunts involved the court taking trips to hunting areas 
located some distance from a capital city. These trips would range from a few days to 
several months. There was likely a correlation between the length of these trips and the 
political import of the hunt — if a hunting trip only lasted a few days, hunt was probably 
the main activity of the trip, whereas on trips lasting weeks or months, political and cer- 
emonial concerns may have been the most important aspect of the event.*° 

Long, seasonal hunting trips were a central part of the Liao court’s practice. The 
spring hunt, which focused on swan hunting, seems to have been of particular impor- 
tance to the Liao, and it is described in detail in juan 32 of the Liao shi.*! The spring hunt 
began in early spring. Prior to the arrival of either the swans or the emperor, the imperial 
entourage erected tents and went ice fishing. When the emperor arrived at the hunting 
site (a 60 day journey from his capital), the hunting would begin — with the release of 
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falcons to bring down the swans, which were finished off by attendants. The emperor 
sacrificed the first of these swans to the ancestors in a ceremony that was followed by 
a party including music and drinking. Finally, the emperor distributed swan feathers to 
his entourage to stick in their hair. The painting Banquet at the Khitan Camp by Hu Gui 
may relate to such a banquet (Plate 5). In it, two figures sit on a mat, and are attended 
by servants and officials and with a dancing figure in the foreground. The male figure on 
the left drinks while the female figure looks on. Women are not mentioned in descrip- 
tions of the hunt, but the fact that one is depicted in Banquet at the Khitan Camp may 
indicate that they were present at the campsite and took part in the banqueting. The male 
attendants, dancer, and central seated male figure wear robes similar to those depicted 
in other Liao hunting scenes. 

The swan hunt was perhaps the most important hunt of the year for the Liao. Although 
to date I have only been able to find examples from the Jin or Yuan dynasties, there may 
have existed Liao objects such as belt buckles that took the swan hunt as their motif 
(Figure 1.11). The Liao shi describes the emperor’s hunting dress (tianliefulH Falk) as 


Figure 1.11 Belt buckle, Jin or Yuan dynasty, twelfth-fourteenth century, Jade (nephrite), 1. 6.9 
cm. Purchase, Florence and Herbert Irving Gift, 1991 (1991.483). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Image in Public Domain. 


consisting of a cap, armor, and marten or goose neck and duck head feathers as a gir- 
dle.® It also notes that when the upper-level officials, both Khitan and Han, dressed for 
the hunt all of their clothing closed on the left and was dark green or blue.® In contem- 
poraneous depictions of hunting scenes, the color of the robe appears to range from light 
blue to grey or beige. In the album leaf paintings Going Out for the Hunt (Figure 1.5) 
and Returning from the Hunt, both also attributed to Hu Gui and introduced above in 
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relation to Khitan hairstyles, the figures, mounted on horseback, wear long, light blue, 
grey, and beige robes over red robes. A close examination of these paintings reveals a 
gold border design at the collar, cuffs, hem, and left-side closing of the robe, which I 
believe to be a geometric design evocative of script, or a decorative script.** That these 
hunters are shown wearing high-quality textiles woven with gold details confirms that, 
at least in idealized representations, luxurious rather than practical materials may have 
been used for hunting robes, a feature also found in ceremonial Jin dynasty hunting 
robes. 

In another example of a hunting party from a mural from the Lamagou tomb located 
in Aohan Qi, Kelidai County, the members of the hunting party are dressed in long over- 
robes with round collars; an under-robe peaks out in the same manner as those depicted 
in Hu Gui’s paintings.*° Each member of the party is equipped with a belt with various 
useful objects hanging from the waist. This depiction is certainly not of the same quality 
as Hu Gui’s album leaves, but characteristics present in the clothing of figures in both 
paintings confirm certain details likely considered essential to the portrayal of Liao-era 
hunting scenes, including the robe type, belt type, and presence of certain animals, such 
as falcons, used for the hunt. 

Elites in the Jin dynasty practiced several types of hunting, and the central role thereof 
seems to have increased in ceremonial, and therefore, sartorial, importance in compari- 
son with the Liao. In addition to engaging in Liao-style long-term hunts at a distance 
from the capital city, the Jin built large-scale hunting parks close to their capitals where 
game could be caught at the leisure of the rulers.*° One example of such a park was the 
Shanglin suo -#(/if outside of one of the Jin capitals, located at present-day Kaifeng.*’ 
In addition to the variety of hunts practiced by Jin dynasty elites, material evidence has 
survived for the types of robes they wore for the ceremonial hunt. 

The Jin shi records two types of robes worn by the emperor’s entourage for hunting 
ceremonies. First, the “spring water” (chunshui 47K) style, often embroidered or woven 
with a pattern featuring a bird of prey hunting a goose.** This description corresponds to 
a green silk textile with a “swan hunt” motif in a teardrop pattern, variations of which 
are preserved in the collections of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Figure 1.6) and the 
Musée Guimet (AEDTA no. 3233). The green silk is in plain weave, with the motif of 
the swan pursued by a hawk formed by gilded supplementary weft threads. These “swan 
hunt” textile fragments may have been used as a type of ceremonial hunting dress, prob- 
ably by officials outside the royal family as these, and examples like them, are of a lesser 
quality than comparable royal examples from the Jin dynasty.*? 

A second robe, the “autumn mountains” (giushan Kili) robe, was decorated with 
embroidered patterns of bears and deer in the forest and mountains.” An extant robe 
with a pattern corresponding to the “autumn mountains” motif is in the Chris Hall 
Collection (Plate 3). The robe is made of dark blue silk twill with a large repeat pattern 
woven with a gold supplementary weft showing two deer in a forest with a stylized cen- 
tral cloud in the shape of a lingzhi fungus, and four geese flying above. The robe appears 
to have been made with two loom widths of the silk, with the top and skirt made of the 
same piece. The skirt flares out from a defined waist which would have been belted; 
an approximately 4-5 cm wide section remains that is visibly darker than the rest of 
the robe. The sleeves are narrow, the collar high and round, in the same style as those 
in pictorial depictions of Khitan hunters by Hu Gui. Rather than a script or geometric 
decoration at the borders as in the Hu Gui paintings, however, a kesi border of ducks 
and aquatic plants adorns the collar, wrists, hem, and side closing of the robe.?! The robe 
closes to the right at the waist with a series of frogs. 
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These types of fine silk and gold textiles do not seem to be appropriate for hunting. 
However, depictions of elite hunting scenes, such as those represented in the Hu Gui 
album leaves, contain figures wearing fine textiles featuring gold elements. The descrip- 
tion of the swan hunt in the Liao period also leaves much of the work of pursuing and 
killing the swans to the falcons and the imperial attendants. In the context of the spring 
swan hunt, therefore, it would not be out of place for royal participants and their entou- 
rage to be dressed in finery. The hunting robes under consideration here were likely worn 
specifically in the context of a formal occasion, such as a ceremony and banquet that 
took place after the emperor offered the first swan as a sacrifice to the ancestors, rather 
than at hunts occurring in the imperial hunting park, or even the hunts taking place after 
the opening ceremonies during the spring hunt. Although there is a lacuna of evidence 
for patterned textiles being worn in the context of the hunt from the Liao period, the 
description of hunting robes in the Liao shi as blue or green in color corresponds to the 
Jin evidence. Perhaps these fine hunting robes were developed out of the context of the 
Liao spring hunt and elaborated on during the Jin dynasty. 

The ceremonies surrounding the hunt, including the genesis and development of spe- 
cific types of court dress worn during the hunt in both the Liao and the Jin dynasties, 
reveal the adaptation of a significant practice to an imperial scale. As much as the Liao 
and Jin adopted certain customs from Tang and Song China to achieve legitimation 
vis-a-vis their southern neighbors, the importance granted to hunting traditions exempli- 
fies the continued resilience of Steppe practices to the Liao and Jin and argues strongly 
against “sinicization.” The most immediate legacy for these large-scale, politically and 
ceremonially vital hunts is found in the pre-Imperial Mongol period and Yuan dynasty, 
culminating in the hunting park at Shangdu, the upper capital of the Yuan. The court 
painting of Khubilai Khan and his consort, Chabi, in Liu Guandao’s Khubilai Khan 
Hunting (Plate 2), introduced at the beginning of the chapter, reveals that the hunt was 
an imperial activity for the Yuan. Indeed, the Yuan spring and fall hunts were occasions 
celebrated by mass robing ceremonies and feasting, as the Yuan shi and other sources, 
such as Marco Polo’s Description of the World, detail, and to which we will return in 
Chapter 2. The robes used during the spring and fall hunts in the Mongol period dif- 
fered from those used in the Liao and Jin in form as well as pattern. However, textiles 
with animal motifs continued to be produced during the Yuan, and gold thread-woven 
textiles were more pervasive in the Yuan dynasty than they had been in the Liao and Jin. 


Investiture and Gifting at the Early Mongol Court (1206-1260) 


The ceremonial uses of clothing in the Yuan dynasty, such as the mass robing ceremonies 
accompanying the spring and fall hunts, have their roots in the early period of Mongol 
rule (ca. 1206-1260). The gifting of clothing and belts by the khan to his subordinates, 
which would become part of more elaborate ceremonial occasions such as the jistin ban- 
quets of the Yuan dynasty, were important markers of the khan’s power and relation- 
ship to his officials. William of Rubruck (ca. 1220-1293), the Flemish Franciscan who 
traveled to Mongol territory in the mid-thirteenth century, notes in his Itinera (1255) 
that Méngke (Great Khan, r. 1251-1259) made biannual gifts to Mongol nobles in 
the spring and at the end of summer, requiring all of them to assemble in Karakorum: 
“[Méngke] bestows upon them garments and presents and displays his great glory.”” In 
the Secret History, when the leader of the Uighurs first swears his allegiance to Chinggis 
Khan, he mentions both his “crimson coat” and his “golden belt.”?? The golden belt in 
question indicates one of the most significant pieces of clothing worn by the Mongols. 
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Belts, or girdles, are, in fact, frequently described by visitors to the Mongol court. For 
example, John of Plano Carpini (Italian: Giovanni da Pian del Carpine, ca. 1182-1252), 
who was sent to Karakorum by Pope Innocent IV and published his Ystoria mongolorum 
in 1247, notes them as part of ambassadorial tribute: “So many gifts were bestowed by 
the envoys that it was marvelous to behold — gifts of silk, samite, velvet, brocade, girdles 
of silk threaded with gold, choice furs and other presents.””* 

Adding to its ceremonial significance, the golden girdle was a metaphor for the khan’s 
power, as the Secret History describes: 


After that, as Cinggis Qa’an’s one hundred envoys with Uquna at their head had 
been help up and slain by the Sarta’ul people, Cinggis Qa’an said, ‘How can my 
“golden halter” be broken by the Sarta’ul people?’ And he said, ‘I shall set out 
against the Sarta’ul people.’ 


Here, “the ‘golden halter’ refers to the firm bond uniting the Mongol khan to other rul- 
ers who owed him allegiance.” Historical texts about non-Chinese groups reference 
golden belts or girdles, and archaeological sites have yielded excavated golden belts. A 
thin, gold-woven belt was found in the Jin dynasty tomb of the King of the Qi State.” 
It appears to be woven with an all-over geometric motif in gold, perhaps a variant or 
precursor of the “silk girdles wrought with gold” described by Carpini. 

Belts played an important symbolic role in investiture ceremonies centuries prior to 
the Mongol period in the Steppe region, West Asia (the Persian cultural sphere), and are 
attested in China from at least the Han dynasty.’ Belts with hanging objects, essential 
parts of Liao, Jin, and Uighur dress, had been worn for centuries in the Central Plain, 
the Steppe, Central Asia, and China, although their popularity in China faded during 
the Tang dynasty.” In the Liao dynasty, both the civil officials and military officials of 
rank five and above wore specific items hanging from their belts. The civil officials 
hung a handkerchief (shoujing FH), a brush bag (suandai¥#48), a knife, a whetstone, 
and a gold fish pouch from their belts.‘°! The military officials wore seven articles on 
their diexie (HRP) belts including a hanging blade, a knife, millstone, a rod case, and 
a bag with flint in it.°* Depictions of Uighur donors from the ninth-twelfth centuries 
in the Buddhist caves at Bezeklik in present-day Xinjiang Province (Figure 1.10) and 
those of Sogdian merchants from the seventh-eight centuries in Panjikent in present-day 
Uzbekistan,'!” both groups who lived and traveled in the North Chinese cultural sphere, 
illustrate similar items hanging from belts. The diexie belt, which was a thin belt made of 
leather with short leather straps hanging from it, was worn by Liao court officials as part 
of their ceremonial dress.'* An excavated example of a diexie belt was found in the Liao 
dynasty Princess of Chen tomb (from 1018).!°% This example, which is embellished by 
eleven square gold plaques, five gold plaques in the shape of peaches, and a gold finial, 
in addition to silver and gold plaques attached to the hanging straps of the belt, likely is 
far more elaborate than those worn as part of official or military dress.!°° The two purses 
on the belts are likely iterations of the gold fish pouch described in the Liao shi, inherited 
from the dress of high officials in the Tang dynasty.!°” 

The belt was both an essential and symbolic article for the Mongols and their pre- 
cursors, and it is no surprise that belts played a significant role in Mongol investiture 
ceremonies. In Tarikh-i jahan gusha (History of the World Conqueror), the historian 
Juvaini (1223-1286) details Ogédei’s investiture ceremony (1229), noting that those sur- 
rounding Ogédei, “In accordance with their ancient custom ... removed their hats and 
slung their belts across their backs.”!°° At Güyük’s investiture ceremony (1246), “the 
princes gathered together and took off their hats and loosened their belts.” 1° The belt’s 
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importance to the Mongols may have its roots in West Asian custom, although belts 
existed in East Asia and played a crucial role in Chinese diplomatic dealings with Turko- 
Mongol groups from a very early period.!"° As with gifts in other societies, where gifting 
implied a reciprocal action of some sort,'!! the golden girdle marked the ruler’s might 
and generosity in exchange for servitude of his officials.!" 

As with belts, the gifting of clothing was also an integral part of Mongol ceremony, 
and a binding contract between the khan, the gifter, and his officials, the receivers. This 
custom was not unique to the Mongols, and in fact appears to have been prevalent across 
Central Asia from the early centuries of the Common Era." Indeed, the traditions of 
honorific robing practiced by nomadic and semi-nomadic groups in northeast Asia seem 
to have originated in Central Asia.''* The six main features of Central Asian robing 
include: (1) personalized presentation, that is, from the leader to his men; (2) public 
presentation, from the leader to the individual in front of the rest of the group; (3) robes 
made of fine materials given as gifts alongside other war booty; (4) a connection between 
robing and gifting of one or more horses; (5) the tailoring of the robe — a garment fit 
for an equestrian rather than a wrapping or draped textile; and (6) the accompaniment 
of the robe and a gold object.!!* Mongols practiced at least the first, second, and fifth 
features consistently, with the sixth present if we consider the fact that gold and textiles 
were combined into single objects in the Mongol period. Horses were key to the Mongol 
lifestyle and war machine, and the third and fourth features were probably more preva- 
lent prior to the founding of the Yuan, when expansionist policies were still at the core 
of the Mongol rule. 

Personalized presentation does not necessarily refer to a gift of a freshly made robe 
from the khan to the subject. In most pre-modern societies, bathing was practiced 
irregularly, such that clothing worn would be imbued with the scent of the wearer. 
Further, particular to Turkic peoples of the Steppe, including Mongols, was the taboo 
against using water to bathe, and the prohibition of bathing, which would result in more 
strongly scented clothes.!!6 In the Mongol context, it appears that the scent of the indi- 
vidual was intimately connected to the aura or soul of the person, so that an article of 
clothing that was worn by an individual would in fact possess a part of the wearer, and 
could be transmitted to another person through the donning of a robe, for example."'” 
The gifting of a previously worn robe between the ruler and his subjects in this context 
was thus especially significant. 

Arguably, the most important male garment of the Yuan dynasty was the jisiin 
(Mongolian) or, in Chinese, zhisun 4 ff, also called zhama ERS suit, which was both 
gifted from the emperor to his officials and worn by the emperor as well. These were mon- 
ochrome in color and described in detail in the Yuan shi and other historical accounts.'!8 
Jisiin robes and banquets became more elaborate after Khubilai Khan founded the Yuan 
dynasty, but they likely originated in the early period of Mongol rule. First introduced 
under Chinggis, the practice of wearing jistin robes may have been transmitted from 
Central Asia via the Uighurs.' Juvayni describes dress, likely corresponding to jisün 
robes, worn by officials at Ogédei’s election and investiture, noting, “for full forty days 
they donned each day new clothes of different color.” 1° Carpini corroborates that the 
same rotation of monochrome clothing was practiced at the election and investiture of 
Güyük: “On the first day they were all clothed in white velvet, on the second in red ... on 
the third day they were all in blue velvet and on the fourth in the finest brocade.” 1% It is 
my contention that jisiin robes were not cut or tailored in a specific way different from 
other forms of Mongol official dress, but in fact derived their name and significance from 
the fact that they were worn at jisiin banquets. We will return to the form and function 
of jistin robes in Chapter 2. 
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By the Yuan dynasty, jisiin robes were often woven with gold threads, as recorded in 
Marco Polo’s Description of the World and the Yuan shi. Many luxury fabrics produced 
in the Liao, Song, and Jin dynasties, including kesi, figured silk textiles, and silk tabby 
with patterns in gold and silver gilded threads woven using a supplementary weft, con- 
tinued to be produced in the Mongol period. However, the most striking fabric char- 
acteristic of the Mongol period was nasij, an Arabic word!” transcribed as nashishi 
GARR / WAR) in Chinese, a silk textile with a continuous overall pattern in gold or 
on plain ground with an offset motif in gold. Nasi falls into the category sometimes 
referred to as “brocaded” textiles, as it is decorated with a supplementary weft in gold. 
Nasij is made using a lampas weave, wherein the supplementary decorative weft is held 
in place by a binding warp." It is important to distinguish between the tabby or twill 
ground silks woven with repeat patterns in a supplementary gold weft (called “gilded 
silk,” jin duanzi& ft Fin Chinese) (Plates 3, 4, Figure 1.6),'*> and lampas weave textiles 
with an all-over gold pattern referred to in this study as nasi (Plates 9, 10). A third 
category of gold textiles produced in the Mongol period is gold weft-faced compound 
Chinese.'*° This third category distinguishes textiles woven with a lampas weave from 
textiles lacking a binding warp. Here, I note the difference between lampas-woven nasij 
of particular pieces but will treat them together under the broader heading of nasij as 
questions about their production, use, and decoration generally overlap. 

Where did Mongols acquire their nasij during this early period? Extant evidence indi- 
cates that pre-Yuan Mongols used it, but it is unclear where nasīj was produced prior to 
the Yuan dynasty. The weavers who made the textiles used by the Mongols were by and 
large artisans who had worked at the last Jin dynasty capital of Bianjing (present-day 
Kaifeng), including Chinese, Khitan, Jurchen, and Tangut weavers and Central Asians 
captured during military campaigns.” The Mongols usually spared the lives of artisans 
when they captured cities, and as the Liao and Jin had done before them, they put these 
artisans to work for the court. The first record of Mongol clemency dates to the Jin 
campaigns in 1216 when the only Jin subjects spared were “artisans and actors.” 8 The 
Mongols continued this practice, resulting in the production of various luxury goods for 
the Mongol court by the captured artisans. The hybrid motifs and spread of artistic tech- 
niques resulting from this policy are nowhere seen more clearly than in the manufacture 
of textiles woven with gold. 

The use of artisans from a diversity of backgrounds immediately brought new tech- 
niques of textile production into the geographical areas historically most impacted by the 
arts and designs of China. Under the Mongols, motifs favored by other northern groups 
such as the Liao and the Jin, including patterns of Tang-Song Chinese origin, were 
brought into immediate contact with Central Asian and Persian designs. The exchange 
of decorative motifs between China and Persia and Central Asia was not new; textiles 
and other decorative art objects moved overland across the Silk Road(s) from the early 
centuries of the Common Era. The Mongol period stands out from these past artistic 
exchanges for the rapidity of absorption of designs and techniques from a wide variety 
of geographical locations. 

The diverse origins of artisans responsible for textile production make the task of dis- 
cerning the exact sites of manufacture very difficult. The majority of the techniques used 
in the Eastern Mongol Empire to produce textiles patterned with a supplementary weft in 
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gold came from either the Jin dynasty or the eastern Persian weaving traditions, two very 
different locations both geographically and culturally.’ While the techniques used by Jin 
and Persian artisans to make gold thread may differ, there was no consistent way of manu- 
facturing gold thread in either Central Asia or in West Asia." As noted above regard- 
ing Liao and Jin metallic threads, one way of making it was to apply thin layers of gold 
onto an animal substrate with an adhesive and cut this into thin strips to form threads or 
“lamellas.” +! This technique was common to Central Asian and northern or Steppe metal- 
lic thread production. Extant examples, such as those in Plates 3 and 4 and Figure 1.6, 
exist from at least the Jin dynasty, and production continued through the Yuan dynasty." 
Chinese gold thread was manufactured in a similar way, but on paper rather than ani- 
mal substrate." Both paper and animal substrate-based metallic threads were used in 
the Jin and Yuan dynasties.‘** The gold and silver lamella could also be wrapped around 
a silk thread, creating round rather than flat threads, as was the case, for example, in a 
Mongol-era (mid-thirteenth century) gold textile in the Cleveland Museum of Art (Plate 
9) showing a pattern of felines and eagles." Another section of this same textile is found 
in the David Collection in Copenhagen (32/1989). In her analysis of CMA 1990.2, Anne 
Wardwell highlights the use of both flat and wrapped gold threads in a single area, which 
gives a “three-dimensional effect.”!°° Comparably dated textiles in the David Collection 
such as 4/1993, 15/1989, and 14/1992 (Plate 10) also feature this technique.'*” The use of 
two types of gold threads may correspond to mid-thirteenth century tents given to Hülegü 
described in Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh as made of “gold on gold.” +: Juvayni 
describes several tents made of nasi: a tent erected for Ogedéi on his way to a hunt by 
Minister Yalavach; another near Samarkand in 1255 for Hülegü by the Minister Mas‘ud 
Beg; and a third erected by Emir Arghun on the orders of Ménke Khan for Hiilegii near Tus 
(Iran).! It is possible that CMA 1990.2 and the David Collection pieces 4/1993, 15/1989, 
and 14/1992 were used as tent panels of the sort described in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh. All 
feature a large repeat motif and a band at the top with pseudo-calligraphic script, more 
suitable for hanging than tailoring into a robe. 

These textiles were made using similar techniques and feature gold threads made with 
a gold lamella on an animal substrate. While animal substrate-based threads are gener- 
ally associated with a northern or western provenance (Steppe, Central Asia, or West 
Asia), and paper with China, exceptions always exist. Thus, it is difficult to determine 
a precise origin of a textile-based metallic thread substrate. However, determining how 
gold thread was made while also considering weaving techniques and the patterns por- 
trayed on the textile allows scholars to hypothesize on the place of production.'*° 

Where were textiles and nasij produced in the early Mongol period? In his 1221 
account, Li Zhichang describes a silk-weaving center, likely located near the Upper 
Yenesei River in present-day Siberia:'4! “numerous Chinese craftsmen are settled there, 
occupied in weaving fine silks, gauze, brocade, and damask.”!* This description is 
intriguing but vague; the reader cannot assume that nasij was actually produced there, 
although it is not out of the question.’ This site likely refers to the city founded by the 
Uighur, Kereit, or possibly Onggiit'** Mongol general, Chinqai (SAjf#Zhenhai, c. 1169- 
1252), called Chingai Balaqsun, “City of Chinqai.”!** 

The authors of the Yuan shi describe another site of pre- Yuan textile production asso- 
ciated with Chinqai, the textile production center in Hongzhou 544, which produced 
luxury textiles prior to 1229: 


Prior to [the election of Ogédei in 1229], they gathered together young boys, young 
girls, and artisans from throughout the realm and established an office [ju Jaj] at 
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Hongzhou. Lastly, they obtained some three hundred weavers, goldsmiths, gold tex- 
tile and patterned twill and tabby weavers [zhijin qiwen gong RÆST] from the 
Western Regions and three hundred weavers and coarse woolen cloth-makers [zhi 
mao he gong 8E L] from Bianjing [present-day Kaifeng], all [of whom] were 
attached to the Hongzhou [office]. Chinqai was ordered to hereditarily superintend 
[them] in that place.'*° 


Although more detailed, this description also does not explicitly mention the produc- 
tion of nasij; while zhijin signifies textiles woven with gold, this is a general term and 
could signify Jin-style silks decorated with a gold supplementary weft (jin duanzi), gold 
embroidery, or nasīj. Yet thanks to surviving textiles, there is proof that nasīj was used 
for Mongol dress in this period. Nasij may not have been produced within China or 
Mongolia until the Yuan dynasty, and the nasīj used in dress prior to the founding of the 
Yuan dynasty was imported from production sites in Central Asia. However, a variety of 
patterns and weaves, as well as gold-woven textiles, were likely coming out of the center 
in Hongzhou, with its combination of Central Asian and Chinese weavers, during this 
early period. The forcible resettlement and mixing of weavers go some way in explain- 
ing the variety of weaves and motifs that became popular during the Mongol period. 
The processes of resettlement of artisans prior to and during the Yuan dynasty may help 
explain why the origins of nasīj used at the Mongol court are difficult to locate. 

The success of the early Mongols in conquering vast territories in Eurasia and quickly 
consolidating power has long been attributed to their openness to borrowing governing 
techniques from pre-existing cultures and adapting these to suit their own purposes. The 
ability to synthesize characteristics from a variety of sources partially explains how the 
Mongols created a distinctive courtly aesthetic vocabulary, adapted to their traditional 
cultural practices and ceremonies with astonishing speed. This is seen through ceremo- 
nies surrounding the hunt, robing at court, and the introduction of luxurious materials, 
gold-woven silks — nasij in particular. While the Mongol conquests were on a much 
greater scale than those of the Liao and Jin, who had restricted their conquests to North 
China, the Mongols built upon elements of synthesis practiced by the Liao and the Jin, 
among others, to quickly assert themselves as supreme rulers over well-established and 
sophisticated civilizations. By the 1220s, the Mongols had elaborated on their histori- 
cal practices of investiture, expanding the gifting of individual robes and belts from the 
khan to his officials, to the gifting of multiple suits of clothing made of fine materials to 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of officials during multi-day jistin banquets. The hunt, 
too, took on imperial proportions, beginning in the Liao and Jin dynasties, and expand- 
ing under the Mongols, with gold, rather than felt tents, occasionally used by the khan. 
The apex of this courtly splendor, however, occurred not during the first few decades of 
Mongol rule, but under the rule of Khubilai Khan and his court at Dadu, capital of the 
Yuan dynasty, and seat of the larger Mongol Empire, to which we now turn. 


Notes 


1 Although there has been some debate over whether Khubilai Khan Hunting is an authentic 
Yuan painting by Liu Guandao or a Ming copy, I follow Roslyn Hammers and am con- 
vinced that it is a reflection of Yuan production. See Roslyn Lee Hammers, “Khubilai Khan 
Hunting: Tribute to the Great Khan,” Artibus Asiae, Vol. 75, No. 1 (2015), 5-44. For an 
overview of the debate over the authenticity of this painting see Hong Zaixin with Cao 
Yigiang, “Pictorial Representation and Mongol Institutions in Khubilai Khan Hunting,” in 
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Arts of the Sung and Yiian: Ritual, Ethnicity, and Style in Painting, ed. Cary Y. Liu and Dora 
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Victor Mair, “The North(west)ern Peoples and the Recurrent Origins of the ‘Chinese’ 
State,” in The Teleology of the Modern Nation-State: China and Japan, ed. Joshua A. Fogel 
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see David Morgan, “Who Ran the Mongol Empire?” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, No. 1 (1982), 124-136, especially 126-129; Igor de Rachewiltz, 
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— Yuan Period (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993), xi-xiv; Paul D. Buell, “Tribe, ‘Qan, and 
‘Ulus’ in Early Mongol China: Some Prolegomena to Yuan History,” (PhD diss., University 
of Washington, 1977), 29-40. 

He is referred to as such in the first colophon appended to Poem of Farewell to Liu Man, 
written by Song Lian (Rì 1310-1381), the editor of the Yuan shi. See the translation of 
the colophon on the website of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Collections, “Poem of 
Farewell to Liu Man, Yelü Chucai (Khitan, 1190-1244),” www.metmuseum.org/collections/ 
search-the-collections/40105?img=4 (accessed November 29, 2018). 

Thomas Allsen has discussed the important role of “cultural brokers” in the Mongol Empire 
in several publications, though his focus is on exchange via people such as Bolad Aqa and 
Marco Polo across the already established Mongol khanates. See Thomas Allsen, Commodity 
and Exchange in the Mongol Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 
63-71; Thomas Allsen, Culture and Conquest in Mongol Eurasia (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001), 71; Thomas Allsen, “Biography of a Cultural Broker. Bolad Ch’eng- 
Hsiang in China and Iran,” in The Court of the Il-khans 1290-1340, ed. Julian Raby and 
Teresa Fitzherbert (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 7-19; and Thomas Allsen, “Two 
Cultural Brokers of Medieval Eurasia: Bolad Aqa and Marco Polo,” in Nomadic Diplomacy: 
Destruction and Religion from the Pacific to the Adriatic, ed. Michael Gervers and Wayne 
Schlepp (Toronto, 1994), 63-78. 

Peter Jackson, “From Ulus to Khanate: The Making of the Mongol States, c. 1220-c.1290,” 
in The Mongol Empire and Its Legacy, ed. Reuven Amitai-Preiss and David Morgan (Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 12-38. 

“Han” is a problematic term, but I will use it here when it is used in the historical sources. 
As Mark Elliott points out, “the historical use of the term Haz is highly unstable, and even 
in the contemporary world the term can be slippery. Sometimes it is used synonymously with 
“Chinese,” sometimes not; people who might be considered Han in some contexts might not 
be in others.” Elliott address the term and its implications in Mark Elliott, “Hushuo: The 
Northern Other and the Naming of the Han Chinese,” in Critical Han Studies: The History, 
Representation, and Identity of China’s Majority, ed. Thomas S. Mullaney et al. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2012), 173-190. 

Tang-Song ritual and court dress continued fashions for the emperor and his court that had 
been codified in the Han dynasty (ca. 206 Bce —220 ce). As Xinru Liu has shown, clothing 
was codified over the course of the dynasty, and the regulations recorded in the Houhan shu 
(History of the Later Han) were a summary of four centuries of regulations. See Xinru Liu, 
“Silk, Robes, and Relations between Early Chinese Dynasties and Nomads beyond the Great 
Wall,” in Robes and Honor: The Medieval World of Investiture, ed. Stewart Gordon (New 
York: Palgrave, 2001), 24. 
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Tuotuo, Liao shi (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1974) hereafter LS; Tuotuo, Song shi (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shu ju, 1977) hereafter SS. 

For historical background on the Liao see Denis Twitchett and Klaus-Peter Tietze, “The 
Liao,” in The Cambridge History of China, vol. 6, ed. Herbert Franke and Denis Twitchett 
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(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 43-153. For Abaoji see Victor Mair, 
Sanping Chen, and Frances Wood, Chinese Lives: The People Who Made a Civilization 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 2013), 100-101. 

Linda Cooke Johnson defines hanren as “The Chinese population living north of the Yellow 
River and resident in Kitan territory since Tang times,” see Linda Cooke Johnson, Women of 
the Conquest Dynasties: Gender and Identity in Liao and Jin China (Honolulu: University of 
Hawai’i Press, 2011), 41. Another category of Chinese, originally from the Northern Song, 
was nanren FAA, see Johnson, Women of the Conquest Dynasties, 42. 

Birgitte Birge, Marriage and Law in the Age of Khubilai Khan (Cambridge (MA) and 
London: Harvard University Press, 2017), 17. The Liao differentiated between Khitan and 
their allies such as the Xi, and haner or hanren populations beginning in Abaoji’s reign (in 
921), with Khitan peoples given higher status and legal advantages over hanren populations, 
see Johnson, Women of the Conquest Dynasties, 42. 

David Curtis Wright, From War to Diplomatic Parity in Eleventh Century China: Sung’s 
Foreign Relations with Kitan Liao (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 2. 

For example, David Morgan proposes that both the office of darughachi (imperial commis- 
sioner) and the yam postal relay system used under the Mongol Empire were Khitan innova- 
tions. See Morgan, “Who Ran the Mongol Empire?” 129. 

Johnson, Women of the Conquest Dynasties, 57. 

Morris Rossabi notes that there had been Jin defectors to the Mongols as early as 1211. 
Morris Rossabi, The Jurchens in the Yiian and Ming (Ithaca, NY: China-Japan Program, 
Cornell University, 1982), 1. 

For historical background on the Tanguts, see Ruth Dunnell, The Great State of White and 
High: Buddhism and State Formation in Eleventh-Century Xia (Honolulu: University of 
Hawai’i, 1996), especially 12-18. See also Ruth Dunnell, “The Hsi Hsia,” in The Cambridge 
History of China, vol. 6, ed. Herbert Franke and Denis Twitchett (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 154-214. 

Liu Xu, Jiu Tang shu (Taipei: Chenwen chuban she, 1971), 198: 5291. My translation. 

This and the following information about Tangut dress is from SS, 485: 13393. My 
translation. 

The following information about clothing is based on LS, 56: 905-911. My translation. 
John Vollmer refers to this as “semiformal dress” in the Ming context, see Vollmer, Silks for 
Thrones and Altars: Chinese Costumes and Textiles from the Liao through the Qing Dynasty 
(Paris: Myrna Myers, 2003), 56. However, since this dress seems to have been worn for 
various rites and rituals primarily, I have chosen the term “ceremonial dress,” or “sacrificial 
dress” as one definition of ji $8 is to offer sacrifice. 

LS, 56: 905-907. 

LS, 56: 907-911. 

Shen Congwen, ed., Zhongguo gudai fushi yanjiu (Xianggang: Shangwu yinshuguan xiang- 
gang fenguan, 1981); Zhou Xibao, Zhongguo gudai fushi shi (Beijing: Zhongguo xiju chu- 
ban she, 1984). 

LS, 56: 906. 

A music band, Zhang Shiqing’s tomb (M1) at Xiabali in Xuanhua, Hebei. 6th Year of 
Tianqing Era (1115), Liao Dynasty. Excavated in 1974, preserved at the original site. 
Reproduced in Xu Guangji, Zhongguo chu tu bi hua quan ji (Beijing: Kexue chu ban she, 
2012), vol. 1, fig. 158. 

See also male donor in Greeting the Soul of the Righteous Man on the Way to the Pure 
Land of Amitabha, Tangut (late twelfth century). Scroll on linen, h. 84.8 cm, w. 63.8 cm. 
The State Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. Reproduced in Mikhail Piotrovsky, ed., Lost 
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I discuss the similarities in descriptions of imperial dress in the dynastic histories in more 
detail in Chapter 2, see Notes 13-14. 

SS, 485: 13393. My translation. 

For example, in a description of “Han” sacrificial dress in LS, 56: 908. 

SS, 485: 13393. My translation. 

Shi, Jinbo, Nie Hongyin, Bai Bin, eds., Tiansheng gai jiuxin ding liiling (Beijing: Falu chuban 
she, 2000) no. 7, 282. My translation. 
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Chen and Xu, Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 383. 

Shi Jinbo et al. “Xixia xingshi,” no. 12: 431. My translation. 

Chen and Xu, Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 383. 

Citing Shi Jinbo, Xixia wenhua (Changjun: Jilin jiaoyu chuban she, 1986), see Chen and Xu, 
Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 382, Note 5. 

Reproduced in Chen and Xu, Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 383, fig. 8-35. 

Chen and Xu, Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 383. 

Reproduced in Piotrovsky, Lost Empire of the Silk Road, fig. 67. 
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Interpretation,” in Lost Empire of the Silk Road: Buddhist Art from Khara Khoto (X—XIIIth 
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Chen and Xu, Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 383. 

SS, 485: 13393. My translation. 
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kunfa de yangshi,” Kaogu yu wenwu, no. 1 (2011), 86-91. For a reproduction of Returning 
from the Hunt see Lin Boting, ed., Da guan: Bei Song shu hua te zhan (Taipei: National 
Palace Museum, 2006), 264. 

For a comparative study of Khitan, Jurchen, and Mongol hairstyles in paintings see Yu Hui, 
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Li Chih-Ch’ang [Li Zhichang], The Travels of an Alchemist: The Journey of the Taoist 
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Zhou Xibao, Zhongguo gudai fushi, 354. 

My translation from Peng Daya and Xu Ting,Heida shiliie, in Xu xiu Siku quanshu, ed. Gu 
Tinglong, v. 423, (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1995), 534 B. 
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Karl A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-Shéng, History of Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125) 
(Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1949), 326. 
Tuotuo, Jin shi (Taipei: Chengwen chuban she, 1971), hereafter JS, 4: 78. 
JS, 49: 1108. 
Yuwen, Da Jin guozhi, 39: 553. 
Yuwen, Da Jin guozhi, 39: 553. 
Zhu, “Royal Costumes of the Jin Dynasty,” Orientations, 21 (Dec. 1990), 59-64. 
The three paintings are: Zhang Yu (att.), Lady Wenji Returns to Han from ca. 1200 in the 
Jilin Provincial Museum; Liu Yuan, Dream of Sima Yu in the Cincinnati Art Museum; Ma 
Yungqing, Vimalakirti Expounds Buddhist Sutras in the Palace Museum, Beijing. See Susan 
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Culture,” in China under Jurchen Rule: Essays on Chin Intellectual and Cultural History, ed. 
Hoyt Cleveland Tillman and Stephen H. West (Albany: State University of New York, 1995), 
183-215. 

Known Jin tomb murals (as of 2012) are reproduced in Xu, ed., Zhongguo chu tu bi hua 
quan ji Vols. 1-10. 
Johnson, Women of the Conquest Dynasties, xviii. This interpretation is an improvement 
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see Hok-lam Chan, Legitimation in Imperial China: Discussions under the Jurchen-Chin 
Dynasty (1115-1234) (Seattle: University of Washington Press), 1984, x; Hoyt Cleveland 
Tillman and Stephen H. West, ed. China under Jurchen Rule: Essays on Chin Intellectual and 
Cultural History (Albany: State University of New York, 1995), 1. 
With the possible exception of “Ordinary Dress,” which according to Chen Gaohua and Xu 
Jijun, Zhongguo fushi tongshi, 374, was characterized by more distinctive Jin elements than 
the court dress described in the second section of juan 43, the Jin shi chapter on dress. 
Johnson, Women of the Conquest Dynasties, 56; Hang Lin, “Wenji Returns to China: A Jin 
Handscroll and Its Relevance to Changing Jurchen Cultural Identities,” in Face to Face: The 
Transcendence of the Arts in China and Beyond — Historical Perspectives, ed. Rui Oliveira 
Lopes and Fernando António Baptista Pereira (Lisbon: Centro de Investigação e Estudos em 
Belas-Artes, 2014), 268-269. For the use of the terms “cooked” and “raw” Jurchen in a 
contemporaneous text see Xu Mengxin [1194], Sanchao beimeng huibian (Taipei: Wenhai 
chubanshe, 1962), for example 37:16b. 
WSWG, 108. 
For excavated textiles see the Princess of Chen’s tomb in Zhu Qixin, “The Liao Dynasty 
Tomb of Prince and Princess of the Chen Kingdom,” Orientations, 22.10 (1991), 53-61. For 
carbon-14 dated textiles see Regula Schorta, Dragons of Silk, Flowers of Gold: A Group of 
Liao-Dynasty Textiles at the Abegg-Stiftung (Switzerland: Abegg-Stiftung, 2007). 
WSWG, 108. 
Distinctions between Jin, Central Asian/Eastern Iranian, and Mongol weaving traditions of 
silks with a supplementary weft in gold are explained in WSWG, 107-111. 


See Krishna Riboud, “A Cultural Continuum, A New Group of Liao and Jin Dynasty Silks,” 
Hali 17 (Aug./Sept. 1995), 119 (for carbon dating), see 99-104 (for stylistic and technical 
analysis). 

WSWG, 116. 


Textiles purchased on the art market often lack provenance as they were likely looted from 
tombs in China. The only way to date them, other than by technical and stylistic analysis, is 
through radiocarbon dating, which is not 100% precise and can only give a probable date 
range. This costly process has been undertaken by the Abegg-Stiftung on their Liao textile 
collection. Krishna Riboud, whose collection is now in the Musée Guimet, also had a few 
of her textiles radiocarbon dated, as has Chris Hall, whose collection is in Hong Kong and 
Singapore. As of a visit to the Guimet in May 2014, it appeared to me that there may be some 
Jin or even Yuan pieces categorized as Liao pieces in the collection located in Guimet storage; 
my impression was based on known similar textiles that have been dated to the Jin or Yuan 
dynasties. The curator agreed that there needed to be some reevaluation of the dates of the 
collection as a whole. 

Zhu, “Royal Costumes,” 60. 

See detail of figures from the Southeast corner of the Jin tomb at Yuquancun, Fuchengzhen in 
Lingchuan, Shanxi, 1169. Excavated 2007, preserved at the original site, reproduced in Xu, 
Zhongguo chu tu bi hua quan ji, vol. 2, 149, fig. 141. 
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Regina Krahl, James Watt, and Anne Wardwell believe that textiles woven with a sup- 
plementary weft in gold thread, or gold brocaded textiles, are more representative of the 
Jin and Yuan dynasty than the Liao dynasty. See Regina Krahl, “Medieval Silks Woven in 
Gold: Khitan, Jurchen, Tangut, Chinese or Mongol?” Orientations, Vol. 28, No. 4 (April 
1997), 51 and WSWG, 108. However, in addition to mentions of gold textiles in the LS, 
evidence of Liao-era textiles woven with gold exists from the tomb of the Princess of Chen, 
as well as radiocarbon dated examples from the AEDTA (Musée Guimet) and Abegg-Stiftung 
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prairie de Kan-ghul. Ce fut la que l’émir Masoud-beigh fit dresser une tente, formée d’un tissu 
dor sur or.” Raschid-Eldin (Rashid al-Din), Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, trans. Etienne 
Quatremére (Amsterdam: Oriental Press, 1968), 149. Thackston translates the same pas- 
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tawarikh: Compendium of Chronicles - A History of the Mongols, trans. and annotated 
by W.M. Thackston (Cambridge (MA): Harvard University Department of Near Eastern 
Languages and Civilizations, 1998-1999), Vol. 2, 480. “At the beginning of the spring, 
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sur or.” Rashid al-Din trans. Quatremére, 159. Thackston translates this passage: “When 
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all the accoutrements of such a monarch’s court.” Rashid al-Din trans. Thackston, 480. 
Juvaini, History of the World-Conqueror, 218, 612, 616. The two tents erected for Hülegü 
correspond with the description in Rashid al-Din cited above. See Rashid al-Din, trans. 
Quatremére, 149, 159; Rashid-al-Din trans. Thackston, 480. 
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proximity to gold deposits in the Altai Mountains and the Yenisei River. See Timothy May, 
The Mongol Conquests in World History (London: Reaktion Books, 2012), 217-218. 

On Chingai’s ethnicity see Waley, “Chinkai’s origins” in Li Chih-Ch’ang, Travels of an 
Alchemist, 36-37; Paul Buell ‘Cingai,’ in In the Service of the Khan: Eminent Personalities 
of the Early Mongol-Yiian Period (1200-1300), ed. Igor de Rachewiltz et al. (Asiatische 
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York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2002), 63-65. 


2 Robing at Khubilai’s Court 


The portraits of Khubilai Khan (1215-1294, the Shizu tH:}H. Emperor, r. 1260-1294) 
and his chief consort, Chabi (ca. 1227-1281), attributed to the Nepalese artist Anige 
(bi Eat 1245-1306), (Plates 11, 12), show the Yuan dynasty (1271-1368) founder 
and his consort in their prime. At first glance, the portraits seem to be simple, bust- 
length depictions of the imperial couple in the style of Chinese ancestor portraits. A 
closer inspection, however, reveals that the artist paid close attention to every detail 
of the imperial countenances, executing the jewels and fabrics Chabi wears with par- 
ticular precision. Anige was painting in the context of, and in response to, Chinese 
imperial portraiture, while simultaneously introducing novel painting techniques from 
the Nepali tradition.' This imperial double portrait, taken alongside Liu Guandao’s 
Khubilai Khan Hunting (Plate 2), introduced in Chapter 1, is visual evidence of Yuan 
dynasty court dress, but more significantly, of how the Yuan emperor, who saw him- 
self as the head of the vast Mongol Empire, wished to be depicted. This chapter inves- 
tigates the ways in which Khubilai shaped his identity as a world-ruler through dress 
and ceremony, and how this impacted the ways in which he was represented. It also 
identifies changes in the Yuan dynasty of trends that began in the early Mongol period, 
such as mass robing, the hunt as a key ceremonial event, and the production of gold- 
woven luxury textiles. 

The form and design of Mongol court dress was established during the reign of 
Khubilai Khan, although it would not be officially codified until after his death. Khubilai 
became Kaghan (Great Khan) after a succession of battles from 1259-1264 with his 
brother, Arigh Böke (1219-1266).* The son of Tolui (1292-1232) and Sorghaghtani 
Beki (d. 1252) and grandson of Chinggis Khan, Khubilai was raised surrounded by a 
coterie of multiethnic advisers, including Uighurs and Chinese.* As mentioned in Chapter 
1, the beginnings of a courtly artistic vocabulary were established by the time Khubilai 
took power, and the Mongol court based in Karakorum had been a center of demand 
for luxury goods for at least two decades.* During the Yuan dynasty, with its new capital 
at Dadu A# (present-day Beijing), demand for nasīj, lampas weave silk woven with a 
supplementary weft in gold thread, increased, and the Yuan shi records court produc- 
tion sites in Yuan territory, which were strictly regulated by the central government. 
Although a clothing code was not formally introduced until after Khubilai’s reign, his 
tenure as Great Khan ushered in a period of elaborate court ceremonial that set the tone 
for the rest of the dynasty and was transmitted westward where it was adopted into 
the court dress of the Ilkhanate. In this chapter, I investigate the social and ceremonial 
functions of dress at Khubilai’s court, and how the dress of Khubilai and his officials 
manifested Khubilai’s status as world emperor. 


42 Robing at Khubilai’s Court 
Ethnic Identity in Yuan China 


From its inception under Chinggis Khan, the Mongol Empire was a multiethnic enter- 
prise, with the Mongols drawing on the knowledge and experience of a variety of peo- 
ples. In the Yuan dynasty, imitating the Liao and Jin dynasty official hierarchies,’ an 
official ethnic hierarchy was introduced consisting of Mongols (Menggu ren 3214 A) at 
the top; “people of various kinds” (semu renf@, A) in the place of secondary impor- 
tance; Northerners (Han ren YA), or peoples living in the north of China in third place; 
and at the bottom Southern Chinese (nan renf A). The “Mongols” category included 
the initial peoples confederated under Chinggis, different groups, such as the Kereits, 
who were “atomized” and thus incorporated into the greater Mongol population.® The 
makeup of the semu ren remains a source of debate for scholars.” For example, in one 
legal case cited by Funada Yoshiyuki recorded in the Yuan dianzhang 7ESLe (“Statutes 
of the Yuan dynasty”) regarding the tattooing of criminals, Uighurs, Muslims, Naimans, 
and Tanguts were counted among the semu ren while Jurchens and Khitans were consid- 
ered Han ren.’ If Funada is correct, this did not preclude Jurchens, Khitans, and Chinese 
from holding high-ranking office, although Yelü Chucai held office prior to this ruling 
(which occurred after the founding of the Yuan dynasty).’? Paul Buell’s term “steppe 
intelligentsia” is useful to consider the assortment of peoples who helped run the Mongol 
Empire." 


Codification and Production of Court Dress 


Who was allowed to dress as a Mongol, and what did it signify? Mongol court dress 
was regulated in a different way than it had been in the Song, Liao, or Jin dynasties. The 
general population was not forced to wear Mongol clothing, as would be the case with 
Manchu clothing at the Qing (1644-1911) court in China. Sumptuary laws, too, differed 
at Mongol courts from traditional Chinese courts. While the Chinese court followed a 
strict code regarding robe color and design, in the Mongol court, these attributes did 
not initially signify rank in the Mongol system. The seeming lack of legible distinction in 
dress was observed by visitors to the pre-Yuan Mongols court such as the Southern Song 
envoys Peng Daya and Xu Ting, and reflected a difference in how rank was manifested 
sartorially in Song China and the Mongol court. In fact, there were legible differences 
(from a Mongol standpoint) in status based on dress. Most crucially, Mongol court offi- 
cials were distinguished from the greater mass of the population through fine materials 
gifted to them by the khan such as silk, and most importantly, nasīj. Status was further 
indicated by quality of the dress — the costlier and more elaborate the fabric and design, 
the greater the status it implied. Add to this the weighty significance given to articles of 
clothing worn by the khan and subsequently gifted, which marked a bond between the 
khan and his officials, both symbolically and politically, and the outlines of a Mongol 
courtly dress system began to cohere. This dress system was not a fashion system as 
such, which implies individual choice and expression, but rather more related to an hon- 
orific robing system, such as those practiced in Central and West Asia (particularly the 
giving and receiving of khil’a, robes of honor), which will be addressed in Chapter 4." 
However, that individuals chose to be associated through dress with the Mongols, rather 
than with another group, gives Mongol dress during the Yuan a sense of individual iden- 
tity fashioning within a larger honorific robing system. 

The challenge here, related to the challenges raised in Chapter 1 regarding non-“Han” 
dress more broadly, is to understand a Mongol classification of materials that eluded 
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Chinese criteria for clothing regulations, when the main textual sources for Yuan court 
dress are Chinese texts. Imperial dress (mian fu% JR) is described in detail in the Yuan 
shi. The description, however, does not depart from those in previous dynastic histories 
such as Song shi or Jin shi with a few exceptions such as the inclusion in the Yuan shi 
of jistin suits — suits gifted to officials from the khan that were worn to specific imperial 
banquets. The descriptions of imperial dress in the Yuan shi are an instance of Chinese 
compilers following protocol for the definition of courtly dress, as pictorial and exca- 
vated evidence point to a markedly different style of dress for both the Yuan emperor 
and his officials than that found in prior dynasties. For example, the mian crown, which 
took the form of a horizontal board with pendants hanging from both ends, is described 
in detail, something the Yuan emperor neither wears in pictorial evidence nor is said to 
have worn in travel accounts by visitors to the Yuan court.” Descriptions of imperial 
dress in the Yuan shi include mentions of nasij, and a wider variety of jewels are included 
as adornments for robes and hats; but these descriptions are otherwise markedly similar 
to that of previous dynasties. This is especially clear in descriptions of the emperor’s 
crown and robe — the dimensions of the mian crown, for example, are identical in the 
Yuan shi and Jin shi,” as are the style, material, and decoration of the imperial robes in 
these dynastic histories.'* Perhaps the Yuan emperors did occasionally dress in the style 
of their predecessors, during Chinese-style ceremonies at the court, for example, but this 
was not the official clothing of the dynasty. Imperially commissioned portraits, such as 
those attributed to Anige (Plates 11, 12) show that the Yuan emperors did not wish to be 
portrayed in a Chinese idiom. With this in mind, the reader might question the utility of 
consulting the Yuan shi for a study of Khubilai’s court, and indeed it is important to con- 
sider this text in light of how scholars of the early Ming, who compiled the text, viewed 
the Yuan and their dress. Nonetheless, the Yuan shi does contain some useful informa- 
tion, especially regarding the systematization of textile workshops, and in descriptions of 
particular court ceremonies at Khubilai’s court. I give particular weight in this chapter to 
overlaps in textual, pictorial, and excavated material concerning Khubilai and his court. 

Excavated and pictorial evidence shows a basic silhouette of men’s robes at the Yuan 
court which did not differ substantially from pre-Yuan male Mongol dress. Robes gener- 
ally closed to the side and were long-sleeved, with high collars, cinched waists, and flared 
out skirts, practical for equestrian activities (Figure 2.1). Sometimes a short-sleeved robe 
was worn over a long-sleeved robe. These robes were paired with trousers, boots, hats, 
and occasionally, fur coats. Three attributes on variants of this type of robe appear to 
have been specific to elite Mongol dress across the empire and were worn at the Yuan 
court by Khubilai and his courtiers. The first was a braided waist, called bianxian. Robes 
with braided waists were worn throughout the Mongol period, spreading as far as Korea 
in the fourteenth century (Plates 13, 14). The second was a central motif or badge, 
called xiongbei Ii, the predecessor for the “Mandarin square” in the Ming and Qing 
dynasties (Figure 2.2). The third was an exterior robe featuring overly long sleeves and 
underarm openings (Plate 15). Pictorial evidence exists of these three variations, and 
examples of each have also been excavated. A potentially separate category of cloth- 
ing, the jistin/zhisun/zhama suit, briefly mentioned in Chapter 1, played a central role in 
Yuan banqueting. There was overlap in these attributes — central badge designs could 
be woven on a robe with underarm openings, for example. However, by acknowledging 
the variations that existed at Khubilai’s court, I hope to give some clarity not only to the 
diversity of styles worn at the Yuan court, but also their function and meaning. 

In addition to the fact that the Mongol court had a system distinct from that of the 
Chinese for understanding the meaning conveyed by costume, dress at the Mongol court 


Figure 2.1 Illustration of a Mongol archer, Shilin guangji. After Chen Yuanjing BR 7ciiit (thirteenth 
century), Shilin guangji SAK ERG (Beijing: Zhong hua shu ju: Zhongguo shu dian fa 
xing, 1963). 


Figure 2.2 Drawing of a robe with badge with design of falcon chasing a hare. Gold brocaded 
lampas on silk twill damask. Height: 140 cm; width (sleeves): 222 cm. Private 
Collection, China Drawing by author. 
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was defined in written sources by Chinese standards from an early period. The Yuan shi 
records that Méngke Khan (Great Khan, r. 1251-1259) first wore “imperial dress” (gun- 
mian R7) in 1252.'° However, it was only after Khubilai’s reign, under Temür Khan 
(Yuan Chengzong KAS, r. 1294-1307) that clothing was first codified and even later, 
during the reign of Ayurbarwada Buyantu Khan (Yuan Renzong {—a, r. 1285-1320), 
that sumptuary regulations, which applied to textiles, materials, and patterns rather than 
the form of dress, were enacted.!” 

The use of animals as decorative patterns on textiles in the Mongol period in gen- 
eral and Yuan dynasty in particular was distinguished from the Chinese tradition 
both in terms of form and significance. The correlation between pattern and rank was 
implemented by at least the Tang dynasty, with depictions of dragons and other ani- 
mals restricted to use by high officials and the imperial family by the reign of Empress 
Wu Zetian (690-705 ce).!8 While some textile historians argue that the Mongols did 
not use animal and floral motifs as markers of rank,” this did not apply to imperial 
dress. The Yuan-era legal code, Tongzhi tiaoge Mhi (Legislative articles from the 
Comprehensive Regulations) records that the use of the dragon as a central textile pat- 
tern or badge (xiongbei) was restricted in the first year of Dade (1297) during Temiir 
Khan’s reign.” Specific sumptuary regulations were not enacted until the first year of the 
Yanyou era (1314) during the reign of Buyantu Khan.” These limited the five-clawed, 
two-horned dragon and the phoenix to imperial use and regulated the types of textiles 
and other materials that could be worn by officials and their wives.” 

Khubilai’s reign pre-dated these restrictions, and officials and their wives dressed in 
relative finery even after the restrictions were put into place. The designs of the dragon 
and phoenix were off limits to officials after Khubilai’s reign, but the Yuan shi informs 
the reader that officials of the first and second rank were permitted to wear robes with 
all-over use of gold (not specifically called nasīj here, but likely the type of textile referred 
to); those of third rank were permitted to use repeat patterns in gold; fourth and fifth 
rank were permitted “cloud sleeves” and belted full-length robes; six and seventh rank 
could wear patterns with six-petal flowers; eighth and ninth rank were allowed four- 
petal flowers.” In addition, officials in the fifth through ninth ranks were allowed to use 
silver and iron in their belts.” The regulations continue, detailing the materials permitted 
to the wives of officials, (Mongol) commoners, and “people of various categories” (semu 
ren).*> So, while restrictions on the form of dress were not strictly regulated, the materi- 
als appear to have been, at least in theory. 


The Organization of Official Yuan Textile Production Offices 


Silk in the Yuan dynasty was produced in large quantities in the traditional weaving cent- 
ers of the Jiangnan region (south of the Yangzi river), the territory of the Southern Song, 
although it was woven in both that area and in centers closer to the capital in the north.*° 
The central Yuan government levied taxes in the form of silk from the general population 
which complemented official production.” While both private and official silk manufac- 
turing and commerce co-existed in the Yuan, the focus here will be on the production 
of silks for imperial use. During Khubilai Khan’s reign, the imperial workshops that 
produced court dress and accessories were ordered into at least fourteen departments 
established approximately between the years of 1261 and 1278 (Table 2.1).?8 

The workshops fall under two broad categories: silks produced for official use, and 
silks produced for the use of the imperial family.” Four of these offices were founded in 
1261, the year after Khubilai came to power, and three years before he officially won the 
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Table 2.1 Official Yuan Textile Production Offices 


Name of Office 


Date Established/Named 


Originally: Directorate-General of the Office of Rare Textiles 
Yiyang ju zong guanfu Eik IE E Wy 

After 1269: Intendancy of the Office of Rare Textiles yiyang ju ti 
diansuo Sex ay peek Mt 

Gauze, Gold, and Dyestuffs Treasury Shajin yanliao 
zongkux) S BA Aa 

Gold Thread Office Jin sizi ju T 


all 


Originally: Office for Rare Embroideries Yiyang wenxiu 
ju SERRA Jeg 

From 1277: Superintendency for Rare Embroideries Yiyang 
wenxiu tijusi ERKAK eS Ti] 


Imperial Clothing Office Yuyi juil X j 


Imperial Wardrobe Office Shang yi juró); (specialized in 
weaving clothes for the emperor) 

Shi Dao’an’s Imperial Clothing Office Yuyi Shi Daoan 
juti EÉ jy (named after Shi Dao’an, a weaver who was 
said to have organized silk weaving for the Mongols in 1214) 


Directorate-General of Civil Artisans in Dadu and Other Circuits 
Dadu denglu minjiang zongguanfu KERZE EK WETE EES T 
(oversaw numerous workshops which wove textiles and made 
clothes for the emperor) 

Originally: Gauze Office Shaluo ju%b 4 Jn) After 1275: Gauze 
Superintendency Shaluo tijusi&h #4258 wi] 

Bureau for the Imperial Dress Beizhang zongyuanthi T 4 Bi 
(composed of eight other offices, only one, Yang Lin’s Office, 
Yang Lin jutai ja) identified in the Yuan shi) 


Bureau for Imperial Manufactures Jiang zuo yuan HE VE bt 
(coordinated the production of a variety of artisans working 
with precious metals, jewels, minerals, feathers, rhinoceros 
horn, ivory, as well as weaving and embroidering textiles) 

Belt Leather Office Tingdai xiepi ju #1 RIX J 

Lacquered Gauze Caps Office Qisha guanmian ju 2) 78h Ha 

Originally: Brocade Weaving and Dyeing Office Lingjin zhiran 

From 1287: Brocade Weaving and Dyeing Superintendency 
Lingjin zhiran tijusi BESHA GLEE T] 


1261 
1269 
1261 


1287 (when two separate 
gold thread offices, 
both of which had been 
founded in 1261, were 
combined into one) 

1261 


1277 


1263 (first officers were not 
appointed until 1265) 
1265 


1265 


1270 


1275 


N/A 


1278 


1278 
1278 
1287 


succession battle with Arigh Böke. Three more were established between 1263 and 1265. 
That seven of fourteen workshops were established so early in Khubilai’s reign evinced 
his desire to exploit certain Chinese institutions for the benefit of the Mongol Empire. 
This is indicative of Khubilai’s larger interest in balancing the preservation of “Mongol” 
customs with the advantages of certain “Chinese” elements, such as the bureaucracy. 
Khubilai clearly recognized the importance of establishing a courtly dress vocabulary for 
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his court, if not a full-fledged dress system, even before he conquered the Southern Song 
and founded the Yuan dynasty. 


Textiles of the Yuan Dynasty 


The list of imperial workshops and storehouses gives some clues about the production of 
nasij. Both the Gauze, Gold, and Dyestuffs Treasury (Shajin yanliao zongkuX) EERE 28 Jt) 
and two Gold Thread Offices were founded in 1261.°° Nasi is not named specifically in 
this list of workshops, but the juan 89 of the Yuan shi notes that nasij was officially pro- 
duced in two major centers by the third quarter of the thirteenth century.*! These were 
Xunmalin RÝ, west of the Yuan capital of Dadu in present-day Hebei province; 
and Hongzhou 54}, about 180 kilometers west of Dadu, the same site as the luxury 
textile center established by Chinqai in 1229, referenced in Chapter 1.** In addition to 
these two production centers, Beshbalik, the former Uighur capital, also produced nasij 
during Khubilai’s reign. The authors of the Yuan shi record: 


The Beshbalik Office was ordered into seven levels headed by a Commissioner-in- 
Chief, and a Vice Commissioner. It supervised the production of the weaving of 
imperial collars and cuffs made of nashishi, and other materials, and was established 
beginning in the thirteenth year of the Zhiyuan period of the Yuan dynasty [1276].°° 


The Yongle dadian (788K HLYongle Encyclopedia, compiled in 1408) clarifies that the 
Beshbalik office was not established in 1276, but in fact was moved from Beshbalik to Dadu 
in 1276 due to war with the Chagadids (the Mongol ruling house in Central Asia), thereby 
creating a third textile production center that directly served the needs of the court in Dadu.‘ 

The official Yuan workshops appear to have been staffed largely by workers displaced 
from locations in China and Central Asia, including Herat in present-day Afghanistan, 
continuing the same practice used by weaving centers established in the pre-Yuan 
period.” The Yuan shi notes, “in the fifteenth year of the Zhiyuan period of the Yuan 
dynasty [1278] displaced families, freed slaves, and other households were recruited and 
all these people were trained as artisan weavers to make nashishi; [they were sent] to 
the two offices at Hongzhou and Xunmalin.”** These “patterned brocade offices” were 
established in the seventh year of the Zhiyuan period (1271).*? Nasi, the defining textile 
of the Yuan dynasty, was therefore produced in large quantities near the capital city 
from early in Khubilai’s reign, a practical choice in view of the quantities of nasij used to 
make the suits Khubilai and his courtiers wore during court ceremonies. 

Nasij may have been the definitive fabric of the Mongol court, but it was only one 
of many textiles produced for courtly consumption. In addition to the kesi, embroi- 
dery, silk damasks, and gauzes, all weaves produced for the Liao, Song, and Jin courts, 
the Yuan shi records another new material, called sadalaqi #2 #1, a word probably 
borrowed from the Persian zandaniji.° Textile historians have debated the meaning 
of zandaniji since the mid-twentieth century.*! Dorothy Shepherd and Walter Bruno 
Hermann Henning put forward a tentative hypothesis about the material form of the tex- 
tile zandaniji based on an inscription that they interpreted as a Sogdian language inscrip- 
tion reading “zandaniji,” found on the reverse side of a Central Asian silk in a church 
in Huy, Belgium.” After the publication of their article, samite-woven silks with large 
roundels from Central Asia (from circa the seventh-tenth centuries) were often referred 
to as “zandaniji” by historians and art historians describing such pieces, despite the lack 
of evidence for zandaniji being made of silk in seventh-tenth century texts. In the last fif- 
teen years, scholars have called this identification into question, citing the consistency of 
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period texts referring to zandaniji as a type of cotton.** Although I agree with these more 
recent conclusions regarding Central Asian zandaniji, namely, that it was probably not 
silk, seventh-tenth century Central Asian zandaniji may not have been the same fabric as 
sadalaqi produced for the Mongol court. So, what was Mongol sadalaqi? 

To answer this question, we turn to the Yuan shi, which explains: 


The Supervisorate of Sadalaqi [4it’ WKH] Sadalaqi tiju si] was ordered into five 
levels headed by a Supervisor-in-Chief, a Vice Supervisor, and a Record Keeper.** This 
was established in the twenty-fourth year of the Zhiyuan period of the Yuan dynasty 
[1287]. Introduced by Zhamalading 4L] J [possibly Jamal al-Din ibn Muhammad 
al-Najjari, fl. 1251-1290],* this was the leading [center] for artisans producing 
sadalaqi, and was manufactured in conjunction with the Silk Office [sichou tongju 
44h [ri] Jr]. [The offices] were later reorganized into the Supervisorate of Silk Producing 
Artisans [KEA IEE T] lian renjiang tiju si] and the Supervisorate of Sadalaqi.** 


The association of the Sadalaqi office with the Silk Office may indicate that zandaniji 
in the Yuan context was indeed made of silk, rather than cotton. However, that sada- 
laqi was supposedly introduced to the court by a Central Asian, Jamal al-Din, might 
indicate that sadalaqi was either an exceptional weave of silk, heretofore unknown in 
China, or a material such as finely woven cotton, which was rarer than silk during 
this period in China.” On the origins of Yuan sadalaqi, Thomas Allsen follows Francis 
W. Cleaves, who traces sadalaqi to an unattested Mongolian word, sardragh, from the 
Turkic sädräk, defined in the eleventh century as “loosely woven cloth.”** However, I 
believe that it is worth considering that the Chinese word sadalaqi more closely imitates 
the word zandaniji. Crediting a Central Asian with introducing this cloth to the court 
may indicate that the Yuan shi compilers were signifying a specific Central Asian cloth 
that was then imitated in Yuan textile workshops. 

The Yuan shi mention of sadalaqi is not the unique reference to zandaniji in a Mongol- 
period text. Juvayni records zandaniji as one of the types of cloths, which included “gold- 
embroidered fabrics, cottons, zandanichi,” brought to Chinggis Khan by a trio of Central 
Asian traders.” The story, wherein the traders attempt to sell their fabrics to Chinggis 
Khan for a high price and are jailed for this affront, ends with one of them offering the 
entirety of the textiles to Chinggis as a gift. Chinggis, pleased with this offer, frees the 
traders, and “commanded that for each piece of gold-embroidered fabric they should 
be paid a balish® of gold and for every two pieces of cotton or zandanichi a balish of 
silver.”°! The distinction made here between cotton and zandaniji is further evidence that 
zandaniji may not have referred to a cotton product in the Mongol context, but had an 
equivalent worth to cotton, and was worth less than gold textiles. Based on this evidence, 
I hypothesize that zandaniji in the Mongol context referred to either Central Asian silk 
textiles, or some sort of fine woven cotton, which would have been distinguished from 
plain weave cotton by the merchants. Without more specific evidence, however, I can 
only speculate on the material, patterns, and weaves of this fabric. 


Khubilai’s Courtiers 


With some idea of the textiles produced for court use in the Yuan period, we turn to dress. 
As we know from texts on Mongol dress regulations, who wore what did not follow the 
same protocol as preceding Chinese dynasties. In fact, Khubilai probably wore outfits 
similar to those of his courtiers, although of finer material and more elaborate decoration. 
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The particular types of Yuan dress were introduced earlier in this chapter, namely braided 
waists, central badges, and underarm openings paired with long sleeves. Here we will 
look at extant and painted examples of each of these styles of dress. This will allow us to 
both understand what Khubilai and his courtiers were wearing, and also how these three 
characteristics ended up as signifiers of Mongol dress pictorially in the fourteenth century. 


Bianxian 


The bianxian, or braided waist robe, is the archetypal male Mongol robe. It features 
a cinched waist created by a wide, braided or ribboned band, a side closure with ties, 
long, narrow sleeves, and a calf-length skirt. Its importance, which is manifested in how 
frequently it was depicted pictorially in both East and West Asia, is enhanced due to the 
fact that examples of complete bianxian robes have been unearthed from the pre-1260 
period, signifying the early origins of this style of dress. These include a robe unearthed 
at Mingshui,** and robes in collections such as the China National Silk Museum 
(CNSM) (Plate 13), the Chris Hall Collection in Hong Kong, the David Collection in 
Copenhagen (Plate 14), and two variations in Rossi and Rossi London,” among other 
examples. The bianxian robe is also pictorially depicted in a large-scale painting from 
the Yuan dynasty, Hunting Geese (sheyan tu $f WElkE) in the National Palace Museum in 
Taipei,°® and in the woodblock-printed Yuan dynasty version of the encyclopedia Shilin 
guangji KA (“A Guide through the Forest of Affairs”), as an example of the dress 
of a Mongol archer (Figure 2.1). 

The robes in the collections mentioned above are made using a variety of weaving 
techniques. The Mingshui robe along with those in the Chris Hall Collection, the David 
Collection, and one of the Rossi and Rossi robes, are nasij, while the second Rossi and 
Rossi robe is twill damask, and the CNSM robe is gilded tabby (that is, tabby-weave cloth 
with supplementary decorative pattern wefts of a lamella of gilded, probably animal, sub- 
strate, like jin duanzi). Three of the nasij robes, from the Chris Hall Collection, the David 
Collection (Figure 2.3), and Rossi and Rossi, have pseudo-inscriptions on their shoulders.*” 
The robes also feature skirts attached to the upper part of the garment with a series of tiny 
pleats just under the braided waist. The patterns on the robes are similar as well, with a 
tiny background design — cloud-like elements, swastikas, or other geometric repeats — and 
larger repeats of palmette-shaped elements with either vegetal or zoomorphic motifs in 
the center. These three robes and the Mingshui robe close on the right with ribbon ties. 
The closing for the CNSM robe is unclear; if it had ribbons once, they are gone now. The 
ribbon-waisted robe from Rossi and Rossi closes to the left, although the waist appears 
to close in the front with frogs. In the painting Hunting Geese at the National Palace 
Museum, the bianxian robe on a rider with his back to the viewer appears to close in the 
back with frogs, which may indicate that the robe portrayed here has a wide fabric belt 
that closely resembles a bianxian robe, rather than an actual bianxian robe. 

Peng Daya and Xu Ting describe something worn by thirteenth-century Mongols that 
may have a relationship to such wide belts, or to the bianxian robe: 


Around their waist they [wear] a meticulously thin pleated [garment]- the [pleats] 
are countless. If the ceremonial robe is made of more than twelve lengths of cloth, 
then the Tatar’s pleated [garment] has more. They also use red and purple silk 
twisted into a horizontal belt across their waist which they call a threaded waist- 
cover. This is desired on horseback; fastening [it] tightly around the waist really 
makes the colors stand out in an attractive way. 
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Figure 2.3 Detail of pseudo-inscription from a lampas-woven caftan. Eastern Islamic world or 
China, first half of the fourteenth century. David Collection, Copenhagen, 23/2004. 
Drawing by author. 


This description does not correspond exactly to any of the examples mentioned above, 
other than perhaps the attire depicted in Hunting Geese. If the robes Peng Daya and 
Xu Ting saw were woven with gold, assumedly they would have mentioned it. The 
intertwined silk making up the stomach sash may have some relationship to the braided 
waist, perhaps in the style of those robes depicted in the painting, though no examples 
survive in either red or purple silk. 

The basic form of the bianxian robe remained unchanged from the early to later 
Mongol periods in China, and ribboned and braided waist variations of this robe likely 
coexisted. 

A practical style of dress, the bianxian robe may have been favored by Khubilai’s 
courtiers for use in a quotidian context, although the numerous examples made of nasij 
show that, as with other types of dress, the model might be dressed up or down, depend- 
ing on the material. This explains the widespread wearing of the bianxian by different 
classes of people, including those close to the khan. The authors of the Yuan shi note that 
the bianxian robe was worn by musicians as well as the imperial bodyguard (keshig), 
noting: “The bianxian robe consists of a narrow-sleeved upper section, with the waist 
made up of braided lines and fine pleats.”°? It is unsurprising, given how widespread the 
robe became during the Yuan dynasty, that they became increasingly common in Korea, 
where they were called chulpi.© A close connection existed between the Goryeo dynasty 
in Korea and the Mongols. Korean princesses were frequently married off to Mongol 
khans, and Mongol court dress and hairstyles were adopted at the Korean court in the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.*! 
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Central badges (xiongbei), a pattern later enclosed in a square or circle with animal 
and vegetal motifs always placed on the chest and back of the robe (Figure 2.2), were 
a characteristic decorative pattern of Yuan court dress. Related to the central badge 
is another pattern called yunjian (22)A, literally, “cloud shoulder”), or “cloud collar,” 
which fell around the collar of robes onto the chest and shoulders.® I will first discuss 
central badges before turning to cloud collars to clarify differences between the two 
patterns. The central badge’s role as a central feature of court dress outlasted the Yuan 
dynasty; indeed, one of the clearest examples of a Mongol legacy in the dress of the Ming 
and Qing dynasties is the “Mandarin square,” a badge which denoted rank.® As with 
other types of specific dress, in the Yuan dynasty, central badges were not tied to rank, 
rather, the material with which they were made indicated social status.®° Extant exam- 
ples of central badges were made with a variety of materials. For example, they could be 
woven into the fabric of the robe with a supplementary weft in gold or in twill damask 
or embroidered. The technique of weaving them into the fabric of the robe with a gold 
supplementary weft connects Yuan central badges to both jin duanzi and metallic thread 
embroidery of the Liao and Jin dynasties, and indeed central badges likely evolved from 
the central animal patterns on the chests and backs of robes common to court dress of 
these earlier dynasties. A Liao robe in the Cleveland Museum of Art (1995.20) with 
two embroidered phoenixes forming a central roundel (Plate 16) and the round Liao or 
Jin embroidery made with gilded threads of two dragons chasing a flaming pearl in the 
collection of the Musée Guimet (AEDTA 3912)*’ are two examples of designs that were 
featured as a central pattern on a robe.‘ The phoenixes are formed with satin stitch, 
with remnants of couching visible outlining the birds.® The dragons on the other hand 
seem to be mostly formed with gold and silver couching; each scale is carefully deline- 
ated, which gives a three-dimensional effect. 

As with braided waist robes, robes with central badges became synonymous with 
depictions of Mongols in a court setting, as evidenced by depictions in Yuan court paint- 
ings and Ilkhanid illuminated manuscripts where they are an essential detail of official 
and imperial dress. In addition to the eight extant Yuan central badges which have been 
discussed in detail by Zhao Feng,” central badges appear on figures in Liu Guandao’s 
large hanging scroll Khubilai Khan Hunting (Plate 2) in the National Palace Museum, 
on figures in an anonymous court painting called Judging Horses in the Jilin Provincial 
Museum,” and on the imperial donors in the large kesi-woven Yamataka Mandala at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Figure 2.4). They also abound in the illuminated 
manuscripts of Rashid al-Din’s Jami‘ al-tawarikh produced in the Ilkhanate, which will 
be discussed in Chapter 4. These works were all court-commissioned. I point out this 
detail because I do not know of any occupant portrayals in tomb murals which show 
robes featuring central badges, although many other details of dress may be present. 
Five figures in Khubilai Khan Hunting wear robes depicting distinct central badges or 
elaborate cloud collars: three attendants, the central figure of Khubilai, and Khubilai’s 
consort Chabi. In Judging Horses, two figures wear robes with central badges, an atten- 
dant figure leading a horse and a central figure seated on a mat made of a lion-skin and 
edged in black, probably the emperor or khan. The emperors in the Yamataka man- 
dala, Tugh Témur (Wenzong XA, r. 1328-1329, 1329-1332) and Khutughtu Khan 
Khoshila (Mingzong 4] 5, r. 1329) wear robes with matching central badges. The atten- 
dant figures in both Khubilai Khan Hunting and Judging Horses have central badges 
with floral motifs. The variety of robe types on which central badges appear is striking: 
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Figure 2.4 Detail of Emperors Tugh Témur and Khoshila from Yamantaka-Vajrabhairava. Yuan 
dynasty, ca. 1330-1332. Silk tapestry (Resi). Total warp: 245.5 cm; weft: 208.9 cm. 
Purchase, Lila Acheson Wallace Gift, 1992 (1992.54). Image © The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Image source: Art Resource, NY. 


short-sleeved robes worn over long-sleeved robes; robes with long sleeves that cover the 
hands; and long-sleeved robes with underarm openings. Central badges, it appears, were 
not limited to a specific kind of vestment. 

The emperors/khans in each of these portrayals are depicted with a large central 
dragon motif. The dragons featured on the robes of Wenzong and Mingzong clearly have 
five claws. The centrally placed dragons on the robes of the emperor in Judging Horses 
and Khubilai Khan Hunting are more difficult to discern, although the dragon in Judging 
Horses also appears to have five claws. In other words, these representations illustrate 
the type of decorative motifs restricted to imperial use by the 1297 regulations recorded 
in the Tongzhi tiaoge.”” Dragons were important symbols in China from centuries before 
the Common Era, as well as in Central Asia. The use of dragons as an imperial pattern in 
central badge-patterned robes during the Mongol period can be seen as the continuation 
of Jurchen practice of incorporating an animal that had cultural significance across East 
Asia into a specific iteration of northern dress. As we recall, at the Chinese court, the use 
of the dragon was restricted to use on the robes of high officials and the imperial family 
during the reign of Empress Wu Zetian (690-705 ce), and were used to decorate robes of 
royalty in the Liao, Jin, and Tangut courts. In particular, the coiled dragon motif seems 
to have been regularly featured on elite dress in the pre-Mongol period, such as the red 
silk textile woven with a supplementary weft of gold threads (Plate 4), and the represen- 
tation of Tangut emperors (Figures 1.8, 1.9). More directly relevant to the centralized 
dragon badge of the Yuan dynasty is the embroidered Musée Guimet fragment from the 
Liao or Jin dynasty (AEDTA 3912). 

Yunjian, the cloud collar, also had origins in the Jin dynasty and became a signature 
pattern of the Yuan dynasty,” found on men’s and women’s dress as well as on ceram- 
ics and metalwork.” The pattern, which on clothing falls around the collar of the robe, 
covering the chest and shoulders, consists of a four-lobed design, cruciform in shape. 
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It is thus distinct from central badges, but potentially related in its origins. A series of 
examples of cloud collar motifs in kesi with a purple background from the Mongol 
period are in the Chris Hall Collection in Hong Kong,” the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (1987.8), and the Cleveland Museum of Art (1988.33), all from the thirteenth 
century or earlier and made in Central Asia.”° Each of the examples only show half of a 
cloud collar. As the selvage runs down the center of the cloud collar pattern, two loom 
widths would have been required to complete the pattern, which was probably part of 
a robe.” 

The dragons on the examples of kesi cloud collars are comparably executed, with 
winding bodies, stag-like horns, and five claws executed in a pinwheel shape. The back- 
ground on all of the pieces is purple with a design of tiny clouds in a variety of colors. 
The dragons, their scales, and the clouds are outlined in gold thread. The Central Asian 
origin of these fragments and their early date indicates that while they may have been 
made for elites of the Mongol Empire, they were not necessarily for imperial use, as 
the five-clawed dragon was not restricted to imperial use until 1314. The kesi dragons 
are similar to both those depicted on Yuan central badges (Figure 2.4) and the embroi- 
dered dragons circling a flaming pearl in the Musée Guimet (AEDTA 3912) from the 
Jin dynasty. The embroidered dragons only have three claws, but their bodies are sin- 
ewy and twisted in a comparable fashion to the kesi dragons, which have similar heads 
with long tongues sticking out through rows of pointed teeth. The dragons of the Yuan 
dynasty thus connect to earlier iterations of the Central Asian dragon (which ultimately 
had originated in China centuries before), rather than being a straightforward adapta- 
tion of Song dragons.” 

The use of purple dye as a background color is typical of kesi produced in the Mongol 
period, and indeed purple appears to have been more widespread as a clothing color for 
court dress at this time, although many of the dyes used in textiles remained the same 
as those used in earlier centuries.” While there were few examples of what we consider 
purple today used as a textile dye on a large scale from the Tang, Song, Liao, and Jin 
dynasties (these were probably more reddish or brown-red in hue), in the Mongol era we 
can assume when a robe was referred to as zi #-colored, it was indeed a shade that we 
would today consider purple, mauve, or violet and not a shade of red. 

Textiles woven with a purple ground in the AEDTA collection today in the Musée 
Guimet have been chemically analyzed and the dyes used are, as in earlier periods, plant- 
based. Two fragments of purple silk probably used as robe material in the Mongol 
period are AEDTA 3746 (Plate 17) and AEDTA 3269. The warp and weft threads of 
AEDTA 3746, a dark purple tabby weave silk with a pattern of coiled dragons woven 
by a supplementary decorative weft in gold, were dyed using something similar to mad- 
der (Rubia tinctorum) along with dye from the plant known in Japanese as shinkon 
ZIR or murasaki & (Lithospermum purpurocaerula).® The second piece, AEDTA 
3269, a purple tabby weave silk with a supplementary decorative weft in gold of hares 
in an arch-shaped repeat, also has warp and weft threads dyed with something like 
Lithospermum purpurocaerula.*! Analogous pieces to AEDTA 3269 are in the collec- 
tion of the Cleveland Museum of Art (1991.113)* and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (1998.438). 


Robes with Underarm Openings 


The third type of distinctive male Mongol court dress are robes with underarm openings. 
In the Yuan context these are portrayed on three figures in Liu Guandao’s Khubilai Khan 
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Hunting (Plate 2), including Chabi. They also survive from a funerary context, such as 
a robe in the China National Silk Museum in Hangzhou (Plate 15), and another in the 
collection of Rossi and Rossi in London.** These robes are called haiging ji +7 in post- 
Yuan Chinese texts, but the term haiging in the Yuan dynasty seemed to refer only to 
imperial tallies given to official messengers using the yam postal system, or to gyrfalcons, 
a favorite hunting animal (incidentally, also represented in Khubilai Khan Hunting).** 
The function of these underarm openings is not entirely clear. Zhao Feng calls them “all- 
weather” robes, the idea being that in hot weather the wearer might be able to slip his 
arms through the openings to create a sleeveless version of this robe, attaching the sleeves 
at the back of the robe to get them out of the way. The openings on the robe in the 
CNSM appear large enough to slip an arm through. This use of the underarm slit seems 
to be corroborated in the Ilkhanid context, where, as will be discussed in Chapter 4, the 
wearer’s arm was often slipped through the underarm slit. Practical uses aside, robes 
with underarm openings are likely tied to a broader, more symbolic, Central Asian use. 

Elfriede Knauer traces the origins of robes with over-long sleeves and underarm open- 
ings to “Indo-European peoples roving the Asian Steppe sometime at the end of the sec- 
ond millennium sce.”** The robes on which Knauer focuses, excavated in the cemetery 
at Antinoöpolis in Egypt, which historians tentatively date to the fourth through sixth 
centuries CE , predate the Yuan robes by several centuries. However, Knauer links these 
to thirteenth through fifteenth-century depictions of coats with underarm openings in 
Western and Eastern Europe, Anatolia, and West Asia, illustrating how widespread they 
were prior to and during the Mongol period.” While these coats may have originated 
from the same ancient Indo-European source, they varied in form and function. Most 
significantly, the sleeves of the Antinoopolis coats were far too long and thin to be actu- 
ally used. In this style of coat, an arm could not physically fit through the opening, and 
in some cases the sleeve was sewn shut at the end.** Such coats were likely worn over the 
shoulders, in cape-like fashion, with the arms left to dangle down the sides.*? Pre-Mongol 
evidence for this type of robe in China only exists on tomb figurines from the Tang 
dynasty,” but this style does not appear to have been adopted by East Asian groups.”! 

In contrast to these earlier Central Asian robes, all the sleeves of robes with underarm 
slits depicted in Khubilai Khan Hunting fit on the arms of the figures. On one attendant, 
and on Chabi, the sleeves are over-long, covering both hands of the attendant, and one 
of Chabi’s hands. This does not impede the attendant’s ability to hold a stick (or riding 
crop), with which he gestures skyward, in his right hand, and the reigns of his horse in 
his left hand. Chabi, likewise, holds onto the reigns with her covered hand, gripping 
them more firmly with her uncovered hand. The only indication of the openings is the 
under-robe that peaks through in contrasting color at each armpit. Over-long sleeves 
are also a feature of the robe of the equestrian figure in the Yuan literati painter Zhao 
Mengfu’s (1254-1322) Man Riding a Horse (Figure 2.5). There is no indication in this 
depiction that the figure’s robe has underarm openings but shows a different context — a 
Chinese official wearing a simple, red robe than the more elaborate robes worn by mem- 
bers of the emperor’s inner circle in Khubilai Khan Hunting. 

The two preserved examples of robes with underarm openings appear to have sleeves 
that could be worn on the arms, like those in Khubilai Khan Hunting. The robe with 
underarm openings preserved in the China National Silk Museum (Plate 15) has a repeat 
pattern of teardrop-shaped motifs that is now faded, which was probably woven with a 
gilded lamella of animal substrate. It has a round collar and closes to the right with a set 
of ties at the waist. The sleeves do not appear to be overly long, nor are they excessively 
thin. In fact, in general appearance, this robe looks like a typical Mongol-era man’s 
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Figure 2.5 Zhao Mengfu (1254-1322), Man Riding a Horse (detail), 1296, Yuan dynasty. Ink and 
colors on paper, height: 31.5 cm; total width: 620 cm. Image source: Palace Museum, 
Beijing. 


long-sleeved robe with the addition of underarm openings. The robe in the Rossi and 
Rossi collection is woven of twill damask with couched appliqué designs on the shoul- 
ders of a flower in a roundel with a pattern of scrolling cloud or vine-like elements. It, 
too, has a round collar, and closes on the right with ties. At a total width of 224 cm, the 
sleeves are quite long (the nasīj braided waist robe from the Chris Hall Collection has 
a width of 189 cm, as a comparison), and might well have fallen over the hands when 
worn. A button located in the center of the back of the robe where the sleeves might have 
been attached further supports Zhao Feng’s hypothesis of the “all weather” function of 
the robe; the wearer might have pinned the sleeves back in warm weather.” 

A robe from Moskavaja Balka in Central Asia, from the ninth or tenth century and 
currently in the Abegg-Stiftung in Riggisberg, Switzerland (Inv. No 5357), may be a pre- 
decessor for Mongol robes with underarm openings.” The Moskavaja Balka robe has 
sleeves that might have been worn on or off the arm, and is woven of samite, another 
name for weft-faced compound twill. This robe would have fit tightly on the upper body, 
with a flaring skirt slit at the back to facilitate movement. Decorated with roundels with 
confronted birds on a luminous yellow silk background, it resembles Liao dynasty robes 
with roundels in weave (the Liao favored samite), tailoring, and design. Despite seem- 
ing commonalities with Liao designs, there is no evidence that the Liao wore robes with 
underarm openings. Thus, such robes may have come to the Mongols via Central Asia 
rather than through a Liao precedent. The Central Asian connection may explain why 
robes with underarm openings are much more frequently depicted in an Ilkhanid setting, 
usually on the figure of the khan. While there is no apparent correlation between under- 
arm openings and the emperor or khan in the Yuan environment, in the Ilkhanid context 
this style was reserved mostly for royalty, as will be discussed in Chapter 4.4 


The Emperor’s Dress 


As aforementioned, the distinction between the form of Khubilai’s dress did not differ 
substantially from that of his courtiers, but rather was characterized by the use of mate- 
rials of the highest quality, including nasi, silks, and furs. Khubilai likely also wore a 
central badge design with a dragon, which we recall was restricted to imperial use later 
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in the Yuan. Of interest here then is not the particularities of imperial dress compared to 
the dress of Khubilai’s courtiers, but rather how Khubilai fashioned himself as a world 
emperor, distinct from the traditions of the Song dynasty, yet responding to aspects of 
Chinese imperial dress. Comparison between imperial portraits of prior dynasties and 
Yuan era representations sheds light on how Khubilai responded to and built upon these 
traditions in his self-fashioning as the khaghan of the Mongol Empire. 

From at least the Tang dynasty, and probably earlier, Chinese emperors were repre- 
sented pictorially in standard ways that correspond by and large to descriptions of impe- 
rial dress in the dynastic histories. To my knowledge there are no surviving depictions 
of Liao or Jin emperors in imperial dress. Extant official memorial portraits of Song 
emperors show the emperor seated wearing either a monochrome white or red robe, 
such as in the portraits in the National Palace Museum (Taipei) of Song Taizu (927-976) 
(Figure 2.6) and Song Huizong (r. 1100-1126) (Figure 1.7). These monochrome robes 


Figure 2.6 Portrait of Song Taizu, second half of tenth century. Hanging scroll, ink and colors 
on silk. Height: 191 cm; width: 169.7 cm. Image source: National Palace Museum, 
Taipei. 


probably approximate “ordinary” or “court dress” described in the dynastic histories 
and give a humble feel to the portraits, as if the imperial clients who commissioned these 
portraits wished to emphasize imperial modesty over imperial splendor. 
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The pictorial depiction best-approximating descriptions of the more elaborate and 
impressive imperial ceremonial dress from the dynastic histories (including the Yuan shi) 
is the Thirteen Emperors scroll attributed to Yan Liben (ca. 600-673), but which is likely 
an eleventh-century copy.’ The dress worn by seven of the thirteen emperors was based 
on Tang imperial dress regulations which, according to dynastic histories, was the model 
for Liao, Jin, and Yuan imperial dress.” The same seven emperors wear the mian crown. 
The imposing figure of Emperor Wu of Jin (Figure 2.7) wears a leather belt, and his robe 


Figure 2.7 Emperor Wu of Jin from Thirteen Emperors. Song dynasty copy (ca. eleventh century) 
of Tang original attributed to Yan Liben (ca. 600-673). Ink and colors on silk. Total 
height: 51.3 cm; width: 531 cm. Denman Waldo Ross Collection, 31.643. Image 
source: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


includes depictions of many of the patterns listed in the dynastic histories including a 
sun, moon, stars, and a mountain (Figure 2.8).°” Emperor Wu of the Northern Zhou 
clearly wears a leather belt on top of a girdle; his sash (shou), complete with a dragon, 
parallels the sword sheath that hangs from the other side of his belt. The robes of these 
seven emperors have scrolling vegetal patterns recalling lingzhi fungus on the sleeves and 
match the collars of their outer robes. This, or some variation of this pattern, may corre- 
spond to one of the patterns (such as the fuikitior the fu isk) that were reserved for imperial 
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Figure 2.8 Illustration of imperial insignia, woodblock print, Sancai tubui =A E. After Siku 
quanshu cunmu congshu, zi bu yi jiu yi DUA Ae. T —JL— (Jinan: Qi Lu 
shu she, 1995), 636. 


use and represented right and wrong.” A late Ming representation in the Sancai tubui 
=7 lel@ “Collected Illustrations of the Three Realms” (1609) of fu and fu resembles 
these patterns to a certain extent (Figure 2.8). Imperial donor portraits from Dunhuang 
round out the possible depictions of the emperor from the pre-Yuan dynasties. One 
of the Tang emperors and his entourage in Mogao Cave 220 from 642 conforms to 
the dress of the seven emperors in Thirteen Emperors.” The Tangut imperial donor in 
Mogao Cave 409 in Dunhuang (Figure 1.9) contrasts with these representations mainly 
in terms of the emperor’s dress, illustrating an example of differences between emperors 
represented in a “Chinese” fashion and those choosing a more culturally specific idiom. 


Khubilai’s Dress 


There are only two extant portraits of Khubilai from his lifetime, Khubilai Khan 
Hunting, attributed to the Chinese artist Lin Guandao from 1280, and a bust-length 
portrait attributed to the Nepali artist Anige, possibly made the year Khubilai died, 
1294 (Plate 11).!°° Even with this small corpus, we can draw conclusions about how 
Khubilai, along with his court artists, responded to the prior traditions of Chinese impe- 
rial portraiture and innovated new ways of imperial representation. In the portrait of 
Khubilai attributed to Anige, which forms a pair with a portrait of Chabi (Plate 12), the 
emperor wears modest attire, a white robe and a white hat trimmed with fur. His hair 
is braided in loops that fall behind his ears and his beard and mustache are carefully 
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executed. The pair of paintings were based on tapestry-woven originals, which ties them 
to the Buddhist woven images such as mandalas and in particular, the Tibetan tantric 
tradition.!°' The paintings have also been shown to have definite Nepalese and Tibetan 
attributes in their careful details, and are also clearly connected to the Song imperial 
portrait tradition.” This bust-length painting was probably a study for a full-length 
seated portrait, which would enhance its similarity to Song imperial portraits such as 
that of Song Taizu (Figure 2.6). Both Khubilai’s portrait and Song Taizu’s portrait show 
the emperor in three-quarters profile, wearing white robes. Both emperors have round, 
ruddy faces signifying good health, and appear to be shown late in life. However, the 
headgear of each emperor — Song Taizu wears the official Song “spreading wings” hat 
(zhanchi futouk W) while Khubilai wears a variant of a Yuan imperial hat with a 
tight-fitting crown and a neck flap (dazi nuanmao #% ¥ fll) — shows their cultural dif- 
ference, as does Khubilai’s braided hair. 

Khubilai Khan Hunting departs more decisively from the Chinese imperial painting 
tradition. As Roslyn Lee Hammers has shown, this painting relates pictorially to paint- 
ings of foreigners bringing tribute to the Chinese court (fanzu).!°* The idea of foreigners 
bringing tribute to the Chinese court had appeal from at least the Han dynasty.'% A 
prime example of this type of painting is the recently rediscovered Five Tribute Horses 
by the Northern Song dynasty painter Li Gonglin (1049-1106),'°° although the genre 
flourished in the earlier Tang dynasty, for example in the painting of foreign officials 
in Prince Zhanghuai’s (653-684, reburied 706) tomb outside of present-day Xi’an.!°” 
Foreigners in Chinese paintings are generally depicted in three ways, as tribute bearers, 
as noble hunters, or as barbarians juxtaposed with civilized Chinese.: Hunting, while 
practiced among Chinese elites to greater and lesser extents throughout the centuries 
prior to the Mongol period, was associated with northern nomadic groups. In depictions 
from the Tang dynasty of members of the imperial family hunting, for example, they are 
dressed in northern garb, as if this allowed them to assume a certain identity to perform 
this activity. In Prince Zhanghuai’s tomb, for example, figures on horseback play polo 
(a game originally from Central Asia), dressed in belted riding coats with trousers and 
boots, identifiably Central Asian or Steppe-style garb. Another instance of a hunting 
painting that showcases the idea of the “noble hunter” is Going Out on the Hunt by Hu 
Gui (Figure 1.5), which shows Liao elites embarking on a hunt wearing very fine robes. 
Khubilai Khan Hunting combines these three genres, while also turning the formula on 
its head. The accuracy of the depiction of the foreign elements in this painting does not 
showcase Chinese superiority, but rather the extent of Khubilai’s vast realm through 
his richly clad multiethnic entourage. China is no longer the standard of civilization; 
it has been literally excised from the painting. The imperial hunt as a genre of imperial 
portraiture lived on during the Ming and Qing dynasties, and paintings such as those of 
the Ming Xuande emperor (r. 1425-1435) hunting explicitly referenced Mongol hunting 
culture and paintings such as Khubiliai Khan Hunting." 

The figure of Khubilai is at the center, with Chabi to his left and eight members of 
his imperial bodyguard (keshig) surrounding the royal couple. In the background of the 
painting are some barren, brown hills with a small camel train passing through. Two 
birds fly above the camel train. The principle ten figures of Khubilai and his guards are in 
an ambiguous space in the painting, what might be considered either the foreground or 
middle ground. The ten figures are divided into two groups of five, although there is no 
clear size differentiation to show that the figures in the back (painted higher on the silk 
of the scroll) of the group are further into the space of the painting than the figures that 
are in the front (painted lower on the silk of the scroll). The figures turn in space, some 
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have their backs to the viewer, some are in partial profile, and Khubilai and Chabi are 
depicted twisting to the right as their horses stand facing left. This allows the viewer to 
encounter the couple head on, showcasing their importance while also lending a sense of 
movement to the composition. The five figures in the back of the foreground, Khubilai, 
Chabi, and three attendants, all direct their attention toward an archer, who is poised 
to release an arrow from his bow in the direction of the distant birds. The five figures in 
the front direct their gaze upward as well, but into the space directly above their heads 
which is invisible to the viewer. The scene represents a hunt, but not in a naturalistic 
or realistic way. The painting should be approached not as an illustration of an actual 
event, but a symbolic composition that showcases a significant activity with important 
figures. The year this painting was allegedly finished was the year after Chabi had died, 
so it might be read as a memorial representation while also showcasing activities impor- 
tant to Khubilai and the vast extent on his empire. Three of the figures in the foreground, 
on the viewer’s left, are accompanied by hunting animals, two with a falcon on their 
arm, and one with a cheetah riding on his saddle behind him. One of the falconers also 
has a dead goose splayed over the back of his saddle, connecting this hunt to the spring 
swan hunts undertaken by the Liao and the Jin described in Chapter 1. That Khubilai 
has chosen a court artist to portray him in such a moment testifies to the importance of 
the hunt as imperial activity for Khubilai, but also shows him as an active participant in 
a culturally significant activity. 

Most of the figures wear clothes with attributes associated with Mongol dress, 
including central badges and over-long sleeves and underarm openings. As in the por- 
trait by Anige, Khubilai wears a fur-lined hat, as do several of his attendants. The 
robes worn by the party correlate with the silks woven with gold that were standard 
courtly garb in the Yuan. However, silk and nasij were not the only significant textiles 
of the Yuan. Indeed, ermine and sable conveyed prestige and power throughout the 
dynasty, as it had for the Liao court.'" This is illustrated in the figure of Khubilai, 
who wears an ermine coat over his luxurious gold-woven red silk robe. Fur coats 
are not mentioned specifically in Yuan shi, juan 78, regarding imperial dress, but we 
find them listed as part of other lavish rewards for meritorious military service under 
Khubilai. For example, the Yuan shi describes an event where a company of soldiers 
were gifted “coats made of ermine, sable, and leopard furs” alongside precious metals, 
paper currency (chao #), and textiles.'!* In addition, furs had their own office: the 
Superintendency for the Office of Ermine and Sable (diaosu ju tijusi 3H bt Ja pt2E T] ) 
was established in 1283, around the same time that several of the textile offices and 
superintendencies were established.'!° 

By co-opting a type of painting from the Chinese court painting tradition that was 
normally reserved for the depiction of foreigners, Khubilai depicts himself in a Chinese 
idiom while highlighting his difference. The gaze of the imperial viewer does not other 
the figures, but rather identifies with them. The hunt as central activity, the phenotypi- 
cal diversity of the entourage, and the particularity of clothing all serve to underscore 
this. The clothing, especially, is revelatory. It both serves as an illustration of the textual 
descriptions of Yuan court dress, and of the imperial process of gifting. Each one of 
the figures depicted in this painting is wearing a suit of clothes that would have been 
gifted to them from Khubilai. The unseen context of Khubilai Khan Hunting may have 
been the banqueting and gift exchange that characterized the beginnings of important 
imperial hunts, simply implied by the outfits each person is wearing. To get closer to an 
understanding of this context, we now turn to an examination of gifting and ceremony 
in the Yuan court. 
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Courtiers, Ceremony, and Gifting 


I introduced the notion of the significance of the personal gift of clothing or a belt from 
the khan to his men in Chapter 1. In the Mongol model, as with gifting among other 
groups, these clothing items and objects of adornment were not given freely, and the 
receiver of the gift was expected to reciprocate with a promise of loyalty and service to 
the ruler.'!* The central role played by the granting of clothing from the khan to his men 
was, however, as symbolic as it was essential. The Mongol system of organization of 
armies was based on a decimal system, from the ten men directly serving the ruler and 
moving outward to a tümen, or 10,000 men. The khuriltai, the meeting at which the next 
khaghan, or Great Khan, was elected, was nominally an election by the khans, although 
in practice it resulted in battles that might last months or years. Thus, having the support 
of soldiers counted in groups of 10,000 was crucial for this bid to power. Therefore, the 
gift of the robe, and the mass robing of the tümen, as described later by Marco Polo at 
Khubilai’s court in the context of ceremonial banquets, was not simply a symbolic ges- 
ture, or one of practicality (outfitting the troops with uniforms), but key to the success 
of any would-be khan." While robes, and full suits of clothing, especially in the context 
of zhisun banquets, which will be detailed below, were certainly of great importance as 
gifts, belts deserve special mention due to their wide-ranging importance. 

The significance of the gifting and receiving of belts that occurred in the early Mongol 
period continued in the Yuan dynasty. We recall that for the Mongols, the belt was liter- 
ally a symbol of the khan’s power. Both practical and ceremonial belts formed part of 
Yuan court dress. In Khubilai’s time, the type of belt most commented on by European 
travelers was a wide belt woven with gold. Marco Polo notes that at Khubilai’s birth- 
day feast, “[Khubilai] has also given to each of [his] twelve thousand barons a belt of 
gold.” 116 These continued to be worn later in the dynasty: Odoric of Pordanone records 
that all of the khan’s “barons” are “girt with golden girdles half a foot broad.” 7 No 
pictorial or archaeological evidence of these wide golden belts has surfaced to my knowl- 
edge, although they may have been about the size of the red cloth belt worn by one of 
the figures on horseback in Khubilai Khan Hunting. The male tomb occupant in Yuan 
tomb M1 at Shazishan, in Chifeng, Inner Mongolia, also appears to be wearing a broad 
sash-like belt along with a thinner belt (Figure 2.9). As with robes, belts were made using 
a variety of materials. For example, in addition to descriptions of the golden belts in the 
texts, the Yuan shi notes that the emperor’s “large belt [da dai K7] was made of red 
and white luo gauze that was sewn together.” 18 

Belt types worn in the Mongol period continued into the late fourteenth century, the 
early Ming dynasty. Lao qida ZK (Korean: Nogeoldae), the Korean guide to collo- 
quial Chinese, includes a detailed description of what one should wear when traveling to 
China. For the section on belts, the author is very specific: 


As to girding the waist, it should also be according to the four seasons. In the spring 
wear a gold belt. In the summer wear [a belt with] a jade hook. The lowest [quality] 
is green jade, the highest is white jade. In the autumn wear [a belt with] a gold alloy 
hook. Do not use the ordinary kind, always [use] ones with elegant designs. In the 
winter wear [a belt made of] gold and ornamented with precious stones; also wear a 
belt with holes [made of] black rhinoceros hide.'!” 


The description of these belts echoes the more elaborate types of belts worn by the 
emperor, described in the Yuan shi. In the Yuan shi there is a distinction made between 
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Figure 2.9 Painting of tomb occupants, north wall, Yuan dynasty (ca. 1279-1368), excavated 
from the Sanyanjing tomb, Chifeng, Inner Mongolia. After Xu Guangji, Zhongguo chu 
tu bi hua quan ji, vol. 3, fig. 222. 


ivory and jade — the former perhaps confused or conflated with “white jade” in the Lao 
qida. Jade and ivory were especially favored as pendants and belt hooks, while precious 
metals such as gold and silver were hammered into zoomorphic forms: 


The ivory pendant was attached with a semi-circular jade pendant, under the fine 
gem placed at the top of the belt there were zoomorphic faces made from silver, 
gilded in yellow gold, and a pair of semi-circular jade pendants in two layers. Each 
was hung in order, with the ivory pendant at the bottom. They were hung closely 
together in pairs in order to chime together and were made of jade.'”° 


Examples of jade belt hooks have survived from the Yuan dynasty, one still attached to 
its thin silk belt was uncovered in the tombs of the Wang Shixian clan in Gansu."*! The 
jade hook that serves to clasp the belt at the front is zoomorphic in shape, corresponding 
to the description in the Yuan shi. 

Robing as a central act for the Mongols prior to the founding of the Yuan was dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1. However, honorific robing in the Yuan dynasty must be understood 
in context. That is, how it was transformed from a practice of basic gifting as an alle- 
giance marker to an elaborate display of imperial majesty at Khubilai’s court. When the 
Mongols became rulers of China (and other well established, sophisticated societies), 
they understood the necessity of establishing a system of majestic ritual and ceremony 
for their newly founded courts. One of the simplest ways of establishing such a system 
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was by co-opting elements from the courts of the places they had conquered and adapt- 
ing Mongol traditions to a much larger scale. The best way of understanding how the 
Mongols manipulated visual spectacle for political means is by parsing out the origins of 
large-scale ceremonies implemented by Khubilai. To this end, I focus on the role of the 
zhisun/zhama/jisiin banquet. 


Jistin - Zhisun — Zhama Banquets 


As with dress and other culturally specific customs, Yuan court ceremonies are described 
in contemporary Chinese and European sources. The most important of the Yuan court 
ceremonies was the jisiin or zhisun (HIRIK TA) banquet, which began in the pre-Yuan 
period and were practiced across the Mongol Empire, as noted in the previous chapter. 
These banquets were named for the suit of clothes (hat, belt, and robe) that each of the 
attendees wore, which had been gifted prior to the banquet by the khan.” These robes 
are described in detail in the Yuan shi and were worn by officials and by the emperor.'”° 
Jisiin means “color”!* in Mongolian and in the Yuan shi, jisün robes are defined as being 
of one color. The emperor had eleven such suits for winter and fourteen for summer, 
while high officials had nine for winter and fourteen for summer.'?° They were made 
from various fine materials, including nasīj, and embellished with pearls and precious 
stones.” The words used to describe these jewels, yahu (F Persian: yaqit, hyacinth 
[stone])'*8 and dana (#4NPersian: dana, pearl),'?? are derived from Persian revealing 
their West Asian origins. The foreign sources of these valuable stones were a physical 
reminder of the reach of the Mongol Empire. 

While zhama banquets originated with Chinggis Khan, they gradually became more 
elaborate and systematic, as descriptions of these events from Khubilai’s reign convey. 
Khubilai and his advisers adopted the scale and spectacular aspect of the Song dynasty 
imperial ceremonies and processions, while emphasizing the tradition of honorific feast- 
ing and robing so central to groups from the Steppe and Central Asia, thereby retaining 
important cultural aspects of the tradition while giving it the magnificence necessary to 
the Mongol Empire. 

Jisiin banquets were held to celebrate a variety of occasions, including imperial birth- 
days, the ascension of a new emperor to the throne, the bestowing of certain honorific 
titles on a minister or someone in the imperial family, New Year’s Day, the spring hunt, 
and the fall hunt.'°° This brings us back to Khubilai Khan Hunting, which clearly depicts 
an imperial hunting party. Are the outfits worn by Khubilai’s entourage in this paint- 
ing jisiin suits? To answer this question, we must first establish their form. Marco Polo 
describes a birthday feast of Khubilai Khan in which he details the suits of clothing gifted 
to the khan’s “twelve thousand barons”: 


[Khubilai has given to each of these twelve thousand men] thirteen robes, each of 
a color different the one from the other; and they are decked with pearls and with 
stones and with other rich things very nobly, and they are of very extremely great 
value. He has also given to each of these twelve thousand barons a belt of gold, very 
beautiful and of great value. And again he gives to each [boots made of] camut [cam- 
let],'3! worked very cunning with silver thread, which are very beautiful and dear. 
And at each feast of the thirteen it is ordered which of these robes must be worn. 
And also the great lord has thirteen of them like his barons, that is in color; but they 
are more noble and of greater value and better adorned.!* 
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This description of zhisun suits fits that of the Yuan shi in both form and quantity and 
connects with the descriptions in Chapter 1 of accompanying ceremonies or banquets 
described in the investitures of Ögödei and Güyük. 

The jisiin banquet was also known during the Mongol period as the zhama iF Rs 
banquet, from the Persian word jamah, which meant “garment” or “robe.” 133 Scholars 
of the Mongol period have written about the connection between the Mongol court and 
Persian words for textiles and clothing elements.'** Two of the textiles discussed above, 
nasij and zandaniji, have Arabic and Persian-derived names, as do the hyacinth [stones], 
yahu, and pearls, dana, that adorned the zhisun suits. In addition to nasij and silks, in 
the description of imperial dress in the Yuan shi, the emperor’s zhisun/zhama suits are 
made from sufu (Arabic: sif, wool). As with the Persian origins of the jewels 
adorning the jisün suits, these appellations reflect the Western or Central Asian origin 
of many of these products and the people who produced and sold them, and served as a 
reminder of the extent of the Mongol emperor’s reach. Ceremonial robing was part of 
a larger, Central Asian tradition, and many parts of Central Asia used Persian at least as 
an administrative language in the centuries prior to Mongol rule, but there is no evidence 
for direct transmission of the particular zhisun/jistin/zhama ceremony from Central Asia. 
Rather, the size and scale of this type of banquet was a Mongol innovation. 

Robing at the Chinese court was distinct in two principal ways from Central Asian 
and Mongol traditions. First, dress in the Chinese court was highly regulated by rank, 
which as aforementioned was not a feature of Mongol court dress until the early four- 
teenth century. Second, the ceremonial aspect of the act of robing was absent from the 
Chinese court. At the Northern Song court, for example, while a distinction between 
“official” and “court” dress was mandated, the actual gifting of robes was less impor- 
tant than the use of such robes to outwardly express the hierarchy of the court offi- 
cials.” During Northern Song court ceremonies, especially those including processions, 
officials would gather according to rank, wearing robes of a specific color, as we see 
depicted in such paintings as the Illustration of the Imperial Guard of Honor (Lubu tu 
Kigi) in the collection of the National Museum of History in Beijing from 1053.18 
The parade of the Imperial Guard of Honor, which would accompany the emperor to 
sacrifice at the Imperial Ancestor Temple, was reinstated in the Yuan dynasty during 
the reign of Yingzong (Gegeen Khan, or Shidebala, r. 1320-1323).'” I suggest that the 
visual effect of this style of courtly parade may have been co-opted earlier, however, 
during the reign of Khubilai Khan, for his zhisun ceremonies. The spectacle of thousands 
of officials in robes of various colors was undoubtedly impressive, and perhaps has a 
connection to the monochromatic element of the jisiin robes — while the individual robes 
were monochrome, the variety of colored silks used would have made the overall effect 
highly polychromatic. Such an effect must simply have been increased in the Mongol 
period with the use of gold thread on jisiin robes. 

Understanding the appellation “zhisun” or “zhama” of these suits as an indicator of 
the circumstances in which they were worn — as gifts to high officials from the khan, 
for special courtly events, rather than specifying a particular cut of robe — explains the 
seeming lacuna of archaeological or pictorial evidence for these suits. I believe they were 
likely a variation of a bianxian, or some related, fitted, riding coat, made from nasij, 
silk, or other luxury materials and paired with a matching hat and belt." This cor- 
relates with the hypothesis that Khubilai and his entourage wear jisiin suits in Khubilai 
Khan Hunting. While not a depiction of the actual jisün banquet, where far more people 
would have been present, Liu Guandao’s painting rather serves as a visual synecdoche 
for Khubilai’s rule and court. In it, the viewer understands not only the representation of 
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the geographic extent of Khubilai’s realm, wealth, and power, but also the jistin banquet, 
the most important ceremony at the Yuan court. 

Court dress in the Yuan dynasty was systematized under Khubilai Khan. This system- 
atization did not take the form of clothing regulations or specific tailoring but involved 
the large-scale production and gifting of specific materials from the emperor to his court. 
The central act of gifting, and its ceremonial aspect, were retained from earlier tradition; 
they simply happened on a majestic scale. In order to robe thousands of officials for vari- 
ous occasions, the offices in charge of production had to produce an enormous quantity 
of material. The huge demand for luxury goods was not economically sustainable and 
in the decades after Khubilai’s rule contributed to increased financial strain at the Yuan 
court. The Yuan period was also a time of intense cultural exchange with Central and 
West Asia, reflected in the language used for many luxury items and the diversity of 
Khubilai’s keshig in Khubilai Khan Hunting. This cultural exchange resulted in a num- 
ber of innovations at Khubilai’s court and impacted everything from dress to cuisine to 
astronomy. Khubilai’s ability to build upon preexisting customs and synthesize these 
with Mongol innovations was at the crux of the unique court culture that flourished 
during his reign. 
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Women’s Dress at the Yuan Court 


Chabi, as portrayed in Khubilai Khan Hunting (Plate 2), was a dynamic partner to 
her husband. Seated firmly in the saddle, her feet securely in stirrups, and grasping 
her horse’s reins, Chabi’s pose echoes that of Khubilai, and her position, parallel to 
Khubilai, conveys to the viewer that Khubilai’s most influential wife was in many 
ways his equal. Chabi’s status is reinforced in historical texts, and in what we know 
of the role of women more generally in Mongol society. In her capacity as wife to the 
Khaghan, Chabi advised her husband on a diversity of topics, from religion to politics 
to fashion.' The public dimensions of Mongol women’s lives stood in stark contrast 
with the practices in south China under the Song dynasty, and connect to broader 
nomadic and Steppe traditions, such as those practiced by the Khitan and the Jurchen. 
This chapter investigates the ways in which dress conveyed the political and cultural 
capital of Mongol women and puts forth the hypothesis that quotidian women’s dress 
in the Yuan dynasty resembled men’s dress, reflecting the status of women in Mongol 
society. The chapter begins with an overview of the social and political status of elite 
Mongol women in the Yuan, which takes into account historical precedents, before 
turning to the roles that women played in the Yuan, and the importance of dress in 
expressing social and political aims. 

The difficulties of approaching Yuan women’s dress are analogous to men’s dress — 
limited archaeological material, few paintings, and vague texts. With women’s dress, 
however, the challenges are exacerbated. Much of what women did and what they wore 
was of less interest to the chroniclers of the Yuan shi and other historical texts than 
what men did and wore. A particular problem with Yuan women’s dress is that what we 
know of the lives of Mongol women does not accord with the material record. What is 
preserved and depicted in the funerary context are court robes. However, as with male 
dress, court robes were only one of several types of clothing available to women. Thus, 
here I work with the extant material and texts to offer some hypotheses about the greater 
diversity of women’s dress that may have existed in the late thirteenth century. 


The Situation of Elite Mongol Women 


Due to the structure of Mongol society, Mongol women were relatively autonomous 
and independent. In their autonomy, the place of Mongol women in society is simi- 
lar to Khitan and Jurchen practices (and practices of Steppe groups more generally).* 
In contrast to Song Chinese women, Khitan, Jurchen, and Mongol women were adept 
equestrians, did not bind their feet, and participated in many of the same tasks as men, 
including warfare.* While levirate marriage, or the practice of forcing widows to marry a 
younger male relative of her deceased husband, was common amongst all three groups, 
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elite widows could occasionally avoid forced remarriage by remaining chaste and thus 
maintain control over their own affairs.‘ 

Women played a crucial role in the formation of the early Mongol Empire. As the pri- 
mary occupations of Mongol men were hunting, preparing for war, and warfare, women 
were often left in charge, ensuring that life in the camp and at home ran smoothly. They 
managed quotidian tasks in their individual ger (tent) such as cooking, making clothing, 
and raising and marrying off children.’ In the larger camp they arranged the twice-yearly 
migration, cared for the herd animals and horses, and engaged in trade.ć In contrast to 
Chinese law, which allowed for one principle wife and multiple concubines, Mongol 
custom allowed men to have multiple wives.” Typically, when Mongol rulers went off 
to battle, one of the ruler’s wives would accompany him to set up the camp, while the 
others would stay behind and manage the home camp.° 

In short, women took care of nearly all of the practical aspects of daily life in Mongol 
society. In contrast to Song women, who were ever more cloistered as the dynasty pro- 
gressed, Mongol women lived active lives within and outside of the home.’ The impact 
that women of the ruling class had on Mongol society as managers of the household 
and the camp was even greater due to their status. In addition to accompanying their 
husbands on campaigns, or alternatively, managing affairs at home during prolonged 
absences, women participated in politics. Women played a pivotal role in the complex 
and often dangerous succession struggles for power at the death of a khan culminating 
in the khuriltai that decided the next khan.'° They also worked to place their sons in 
positions of power within the ruling hierarchy and were involved in major commercial 
dealings that directly impacted the political situation of the Mongol Empire."! 

Chabi, then, had a place within a social system that gave agency to women, especially 
the elite women. According to the Yuan shi, Chabi was Khubilai’s trusted advisor.” In 
particular, she played a role in making sure the agricultural lands around the new capi- 
tal, Dadu, were not converted into pasture, as suggested by some of Khubilai’s Mongol 
advisors, something that would have been disastrous for the economy of north China." 
The power that Chabi, and other elite Mongol women had, was thus not only enacted in 
private or domestic spaces, but also in the public sphere. 

The dress that these women wore manifested this outward-looking role. In order 
to correctly understand the symbolic power of Mongol women’s dress, it must not be 
considered in isolation, but in the greater context of women’s dress in the Middle Period 
in East Asia, especially that of groups with connections to Steppe traditions.'* With this 
in mind, I will give an overview of women’s dress in East Asia beginning in the Tang 
dynasty (ca. 618-907), with special attention to garments that connected to Steppe and 
Central Asian traditions. 


Women and Dress in East Asia 


The social standing of Mongol women, along with the geographical extent of the Yuan 
dynasty and larger Mongol Empire, caused women to dress in, and be depicted wear- 
ing, clothing different from previous dynasties. In contrast to the Liao or Jin dynasties, 
Mongol women continued to wear clothing that they had worn prior to the fall of the 
Song dynasty, rather than absorbing Chinese women’s styles. As with male dress, the 
clothing of power was basically Mongol, although the fabrics (silk, masij) and patterns 
(lotus flowers, phoenixes) incorporated practices from China and Central Asia. The con- 
tinuity of privileging Mongol clothing over Chinese styles contrasts with the dress of elite 
women in previous non-Chinese dynasties that ruled over parts of China. 
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The ruling dynasties in China, especially those with capitals in north-central China, 
participated in cultural and material exchange with groups to the north and west (the 
Steppe and Central Asia) from at least the Zhou dynasty (ca. 1046-314 sce).!° Although 
ancient in practice, a direct precedent for material exchange between frontier groups dur- 
ing the Song, Liao, Jin, and Yuan is found in the Tang dynasty. During the Tang dynasty, 
the ruling class selectively absorbed dress and other cultural attributes (for example, 
polo, musical instruments such as the pipa, and horse culture) from northern and west- 
ern groups, with male elites gradually adopting Turkic or Steppe styles of dress: trousers 
with a fitted coat and boots.!* By the same token, peoples living near the northern bor- 
ders with China also adopted certain Chinese cultural items, for example, silk and tea. 
We recall that both the Liao, in the Treaty of Shanyuan in 1005," and the Jin, in the 
treaty of 1142,'* negotiated large amounts of silk and tea from the Song as annual pay- 
ments. When it came to dress, however, a particular phenomenon, which continued until 
the Mongol period, can be observed from at least the Han dynasty: regardless of status or 
cultural identity, women who lived near Han dynasty territories are often depicted wear- 
ing Han-style dress. However, non-Han men are almost never represented in Han-style 
dress.’ Similarly, in the Tang dynasty, it was more likely that Tang subjects would dress 
in a Steppe or Central Asian style than the reverse. Pictorial evidence of this sartorial 
phenomenon is found in images of Sogdian couples from Sogdian funerary couches, elite 
Xianbei tombs, and Tang dynasty royal tombs.” In pre-Tang times, men’s dress signified 
ethnic identity while women’s dress conformed to “Han” styles. This was no longer the 
case in Tang China. As Kate Lingley has shown, Central Asian clothing had become so 
widespread among men in Tang China that by the Middle Tang it had become a “natu- 
ralized” form of Tang dress.*! During the Tang, ethnic difference was represented not 
through dress but through physiological characteristics. Turkic or Central Asian peoples 
were stereotypically represented with high noses, wide eyes, and beards.” Central Asian 
women during the Tang period continued to be depicted wearing “Han”-style dress, 
but Tang women’s dress incorporated contemporaneous Central Asian women’s styles.” 
Sometimes Tang women are painted wearing Central Asian men’s dress, in other words, 
a type of riding coat with trousers, such as in the tomb of Prince Zhanghuai.** I believe 
the practice of women wearing men’s-style clothing, in particular, riding outfits, may 
be tied to Steppe traditions that are continued in later dynasties, as I will discuss below. 

The sartorial cosmopolitanism of the Tang dynasty continued in a different guise in 
the Liao dynasty. Rather than a somewhat ambiguous mixing of different clothing tradi- 
tions as was the case in the Tang, we recall from Chapter 1 that the Liao government 
implemented a dual system of dress — Khitan “state style” dress and “Han” (basically a 
version of Tang or Song dynasty) dress. Tang-Song-style court dress was worn at court 
after 983 at both the northern and southern courts.” By 1020, a Song envoy to the Liao 
court, Song Shou R4, reported that the emperor and his Chinese officials wore Song- 
style clothing, while the empress and Khitan officials wore Khitan-style dress.” 

The pictorial record as preserved in tomb murals offers some insights into the differ- 
ence between these two styles. Tang-Song-style women’s dress, which took the form of 
Northern Song dress during the Liao, can be found in many images in tombs, usually 
worn by serving women or musicians.”’ A large group of mural paintings in the Xuanhua 
tombs in Hebei, made for the Zhang family, a Chinese family living under Khitan rule, 
provide a number of examples of this style of dress (Figure 3.1).? The clothing’s mate- 
rial drapes in soft folds as is probably meant to represent silk. Tang-Song style women’s 
dress included an outer long-sleeved jacket with ample sleeves that ranged in length from 
cropped to waist-length. This jacket was fastened with a sash that tied in a bow just 
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Figure 3.1 Tea serving scene, seventh year of the Tianqing Era, Liao dynasty (1117cr), Zhang 
Shigu’s tomb (M5) at Xiabali in Xuanhua, Hebei. Height: 156 cm; width: 144 cm. 
Excavated in 1989, preserved on site. After Xu Guangji, Zhongguo chu tu bi hua quan 
ji, vol. 1, fig. 172. 


below the breasts (giving the effect of an empire-waist). Under the jacket, women wore a 
dress that reached the floor, with a sort of apron, or secondary and slightly shorter skirt 
on top. In the Xuanhua tombs, the women who are depicted wearing this style clothing 
either have a Tang-style coiffure or headdress, or have their hair done in a Khitan style, 
with three chignons, two on each side of the head and one on top.” If the hairstyles 
are indicative of ethnic identity, which is possible, given that hair was used in visual 
representations as a marker of Khitan identity in depictions of men, these images imply 
that both Khitan and non-Khitan women wore this type of dress in Hebei. The dual 
dress system, which mandated that residents in the southern Liao territories should wear 
Tang-Song-style dress, aligns with what is represented in these tombs. 

Pictorial examples of women wearing Khitan-style clothing tend to situate the women 
in settings associated with nomadic life, such as traveling on horseback, rather than 
being waited on in an idealized interior, as in the Xuanhua tombs. The women in these 
images are outfitted in warm, practical-looking clothing. The main item of clothing vis- 
ible to the viewer is a long, long-sleeved outer robe belted at the waist which appears 
to be the outermost of many layers — as implied by the thickness of the waists of the 
painted women. Khitan women, like many people who live in harsh northern climates, 
wore layers of clothing to keep warm, and this necessity would be compounded while 
traveling. Good examples of this style of dress are depicted in murals in the Kulunqi 
tombs, located on the border of Inner Mongolia and Jilin Province. These tombs were 
likely built for the Xiao clan, the consort clan to the imperial Yelü clan.” As one of the 
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most important families in the Liao dynasty, the Xiao clan seemed to want to emphasize 
their Khitan heritage in the funerary context. In Kulunqi tomb one, which Linda Cooke 
Johnson argues shows the wedding of a Liao princess, the princess and her attendants are 
all outfitted in warm-looking long robes with sleeves long enough to cover the wearer’s 
hands, and fur caps (Figure 3.2).3! As well as being practical for cold-weather travel, the 


Figure 3.2 Woman (princess?) looking in a mirror, Liao dynasty (907-1125 cr), tomb M1 at 
Qianweulibugecun in Nailingagongshe, Kulunqi, Inner Mongolia. Height: 297 cm; 
width: 160 cm; figure height: ca. 158 cm. Excavated in 1972, preserved in the Jilin 
Provincial Museum. Replica in Tongliao Museum. After Xu Guangji, Zhongguo chu 
tu bi hua quan ji, vol. 3, fig. 169. 


funerary context mirrors the wedding scene; we can imagine the princess being brought 
to the tomb, traveling to her final earthly resting place. Liao burials, while evincing a 
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variety of funerary traditions, occasionally feature corpses wearing many layers of cloth- 
ing. In addition to providing the corpse with a multiplicity of fine materials in death, 
we might also interpret such layering as the corpse being readied for a long journey. 
The burial attire of the Princess of Chen (1018 cr), a granddaughter of Liao Emperor 
Jinzong (r. 982-1031), who was buried with her husband, consists of metallic versions 
of some clothing, such as gilded silver boots.** The royal bodies were entombed wear- 
ing silver mesh body suits, gold masks, and crowns. Their attire seems to imitate Khitan 
dress, but the metal that has replaced fabrics (along with the mesh burial suit) shows that 
these items were made for the burial context. Two sets of clothing in the Abegg-Stiftung 
collection likely come from an elite Liao burial.” Although unprovenanced, the materi- 
als in the Abegg-Stiftung probably came from a burial context(s), and the corpses may 
have been interred wearing layers of clothing consisting of multiple robes, skirts, and 
leggings.** In Kulunqi tomb one, Khitan women are depicted wearing close-fitting black 
caps with braided hair. This style of dress and headgear is comparable to that depicted 
in a court painting, Banquet at the Khitan Camp, by Hu Gui (Plate 5). In this painting, 
which was introduced in Chapter 1 for its potential connection to banqueting rituals 
prior to state-sponsored hunts, the central couple sits on a mat or carpet, the female 
figure, clothed in a white robe and black cap, looks on as the male figure drinks. The 
couple is flanked by attendants, several of whom prepare food and drinks, while a male 
entertainer dances in the foreground. As in the Kulunqi tombs, the female attendants 
hovering behind the seated woman in this painting wear black caps and long Khitan- 
style robes with sleeves covering their hands. An excavated version of this cap from the 
tomb at Daiqintala sumu, now in the Museum of Inner Mongolia in Hohot, is made of 
silk, Resi (silk tapestry), damask, and silk floss padding.*° 

The clear differences between the types of dress that women in a Khitan context wear 
in these examples can be explained both by the settings of the paintings, their geographi- 
cal origin, and the political significance of the act of wearing Khitan dress. All of the 
examples — of which I am aware — of women dressed in recognizably Khitan clothing 
are representations of elite Liao women and their attendants, that is, the Xiao clan in 
the Kulunqi tombs and a consort of a central figure (probably a ruler of some sort) in 
Hu Gui’s painting. These elite Liao women also participate in activities traditionally 
associated with Steppe culture, a culture that may have been identified with pre-Liao life- 
styles and customs. The activities of hunting, outdoor banqueting, and traveling with a 
camp were outwardly marked as Khitan traditions, and likely had political significance. 
Song Shou’s description of the empress dowager wearing Khitan dress at court enhances 
the likelihood that women of the Liao ruling classes wore Khitan dress as a political 
statement. While most scenes in the Kulungi tombs show women in Khitan-style dress, 
Kulunqi tomb six portrays female entertainers in Song-style dress with Tang coiffures.*° 
Representations of women wearing Tang-Song-style dress, on the other hand, such as the 
Xuanhua scenes, occur in southern Liao territory and in idealized interior scenes associ- 
ated more with Tang-Song than Khitan practices. In sum, distinctions between Khitan 
style and Tang-Song-style dress for women in the Liao context are relatively clear and 
appear to have cultural implications; certain activities are associated with specific forms 
of dress, and women of the ruling classes may have been represented wearing more clas- 
sically Khitan outfits for political reasons. 

The case of dress in the Jin dynasty has resonances with the dress in the Liao, but there 
are several important differences. Most significantly, the Jin did not have an officially 
mandated dual dress system, although we recall from Chapter 1 that the Jin considered 
Jurchens either “raw” (barbaric) or “cooked” (civilized) depending on if they lived in the 
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northern or southern part of Jin territory. The small amount of surviving Jin pictorial 
and archaeological evidence for dress indicates that Jin residents continued Song dynasty 
modes of representation in a funerary context.*’ As in the Liao, surviving evidence points 
to specifically Jurchen styles of dress that were worn among the ruling classes although 
specific styles of dress were not as clearly defined for the Jin. In the mid-Jin period, feel- 
ing that Jurchen traditions were being subsumed by Song traditions, Emperor Shizong of 
Jin (r. 1161-1189) attempted to reclaim Jurchen identity in an official context, develop- 
ing a writing system for the Jurchen language, and mandating that Jurchen dress be worn 
at court.°* In terms of Jurchen dress, this may have taken the form of the clothing worn 
by the “raw” Jurchen, rather than the Song-style clothing that was worn by southern 
Jin residents. Clues to the form of women’s Jurchen dress is found in the painting Lady 
Wenji Returns to Han (Plate 8), and the garments from the burial of a king of the Qi 
State which took place sometime after 1163.” 

The king of the Qi state tomb was excavated in 1988.*° The two corpses unearthed 
in the burial were probably those of Wanyan Yan, a grandson of the founder of the Jin 
dynasty, Wanyan Aguda, or Jin Taizu (r. 1115-1123), and Wanyan Yan’s wife.*! As in 
the Liao dynasty Princess of Chen tomb, the royal occupants wear layers of clothing, 
including leggings, wrappers, and girdles, culminating in belted silk outer robes finely 
woven with gold. The female occupant’s clothing includes a padded skirt and a pad- 
ded outer robe, both made of tabby weave silk (chou 4i] silk for the robe, juan #Afor 
the skirt) with repeat motifs of plum blossoms in gold thread. The plum blossom pat- 
tern is in four-end weft-faced 1/3 twill woven of flat-gilded threads.** The skirt’s repeat 
floral motif, and the robe’s repeat motif of cranes among clouds, are reminiscent of the 
“swan hunt” silks discussed in Chapter 1. Unlike the Princess of Chen and the depic- 
tions of Liao women in Khitan dress, the female occupant in this tomb does not wear 
boots, but delicately embroidered cloth shoes made of silk luo # gauze and lined with 
silk damask.* Nor does the female occupant wear a hat, rather her hair was wrapped in 
layers of silk and floss.** The impractical head and footwear might be explained by the 
burial context but are noteworthy nonetheless. While Liao and Yuan excavated materi- 
als compliment the pictorial record, the clothing from this burial contrasts with the sin- 
gle known surviving depiction of an elite woman in Jurchen dress, Lady Wenji in Lady 
Wenji Returns to Han. 

Lady Wenji Returns to Han (Cui Wenji gui Han tu) (Plate 8) is a prime example 
of the juxtaposition of the civilized and the barbarian, which I introduced in the con- 
text of Khubilai Khan Hunting in Chapter 2. It also provides evidence for the overlap 
in men and women’s dress in the Jin. Lady Wenji Returns to Han is the story of Cai 
Wenji, the daughter of Cai Yong, a scholar official who lived in the Eastern (or Latter) 
Han dynasty.” Abducted around 195 ce by the nomadic Xiongnu and taken to Inner 
Mongolia, Wenji was married to a leader of the Xiongnu and eventually gave birth to 
two children. Years later, Wenji was ransomed and given the terrible choice of abandon- 
ing her children to return to Han or staying a Xiongnu captive for the rest of her life. 
Choosing to return to Han, Wenji was celebrated for putting her loyalty to Han above 
her personal feelings and stood as a symbol for the perseverance of Han culture and loy- 
alty even amongst “barbarians.” Beginning in the Song dynasty, when the major power 
to the north was first the Liao and then the Jin, the Wenji story gained renewed currency, 
with Khitans standing in for Xiongnu in the Northern Song and Jurchen for Xiongnu in 
the Southern Song.** The Wenji painting under consideration here is confusing because it 
plays to these same stereotypes, yet was a product of the Jin court -why would the Jin be 
stereotyping Jurchens? Scholars have explained this discrepancy by pointing out the Jin 
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court was drawing a distinction between themselves and the “raw” Jurchen.* I propose 
to add to this explanation by considering it in the context of Emperor Shizong’s policies 
reinforcing Jurchen tradition, only a decade or two before the painting was completed. 
Framing the portrayal of Wenji amongst the “raw” Jurchen in this context, I believe 
she is depicted not only to be able to withstand the “civilizing wind” from the south,” 
but also in idealized Jurchen-style dress, a woman’s version of the kind that Emperor 
Shizong mandated his officials wear at court. She is a civilized embodiment of Jurchen 
identity, clad in definitively non-Song dress. 

Upon close inspection, the viewer is able to identify specific parts of Wenji’s cloth- 
ing. She is dressed for the cold of the Steppe in a warm fur hat, many layers of clothing 
including a belted outer robe that covers her hands, trousers and boots. Of special inter- 
est is the “cloud collar” (yunjian JA) that falls around her upper chest and covers her 
shoulders and the short-sleeved robe worn over the long-sleeved robe, which recall male 
Mongol dress. The cloud collar design was very popular as a motif decorating the collar 
and shoulders of robes in the Mongol period and was also used as a motif in other media 
such as ceramics and metalwork.” However, the first pictorial evidence for the cloud col- 
lar pattern being used on robes is from the Jin dynasty — in Lady Wenji Returns to Han. 
Additionally, the term yunjian is first used in descriptions of imperial dress in the Jin shi.” 
As I noted in Chapter 2, the cloud collar persisted in both male and female dress during the 
Mongol period, such as the kesi examples discussed from the Mongol period.” A surviving 
example of a cloud collar woven into the design of a Mongol woman’s court robe, con- 
firms that women’s dress featured this pattern as well.** In this example, the cloud collar 
pattern is brocaded in gold on a silk twill robe — a type of nasi. In addition to this evidence, 
Chabi is depicted wearing a cloud collar design in Khubilai Khan Hunting. 

The resemblance of Wenji’s clothing to male Mongol dress reinforces the overlapping 
styles in men’s and women’s riding outfits in communities with ties to Steppe and Central 
Asian traditions that survived into the Mongol period. This explains the occasional depic- 
tions of women in Tang settings wearing male Central Asian dress, such as the woman 
depicted in Prince Zhanghuai’s tomb, and connects to Yuan dynasty women’s dress as 
well. Gendered dress certainly had its place, especially in formal settings such as the 
court, banquets, and other ceremonies like weddings, but male-style dress, more practi- 
cal for equestrian activities due to the shorter length of the exterior robe, boots, and 
trousers, would have been an obvious choice in less formal, more active settings. While 
Wenji is dressed in a more elaborate style than her male escorts, the basics of her outfit 
are similar to the Jurchen male escorts in the painting, such as the man hunching forward 
into the wind wearing a fur hat closest to the viewer. In the Mongol period, most of the 
evidence for women’s dress points to a specific type of formal court garment. I will show 
that an equally important style of dress, that manifested the political relevance of elite 
Mongol women, was male-style riding outfits. In the following sections, I examine and 
explain the evidence for pre-Yuan women’s dress, which all point to a distinctive formal 
robe that continued to be worn at the Yuan and IIkhanid courts. Then, I look specifically 
at Chabi’s dress, which consisted not only of the formal robe, but also of riding outfits 
resembling the dress of elite men. 


Pre-Yuan Mongol Women’s Dress 


The history of Mongol women’s dress before the Yuan dynasty is mainly tex- 
tual, as neither excavated nor pictorial evidence can be definitively dated to this 
period. However, according to descriptions from William of Rubruck and others, 
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the quintessential robe of elite Mongol women appears to have existed prior to the 
founding of the Yuan dynasty, although pictorial and archaeological evidence for 
it does not survive from the pre-Yuan period (Figures 2.9, 3.3, Plate 18). This robe 


Figure 3.3 Painting of tomb occupants, north, northeast, and northwest walls. Yuan dynasty 
(1269), excavated in 1998 from the Dongercun tomb, Pucheng county, Shaanxi. After 
Xu Guangji, Zhongguo chu tu bi hua quan ji, vol. 7, fig. 414. 


was exceedingly ample, closed to the side, and had long sleeves. The ample, side- 
closing robe not only continued to be worn through the Yuan dynasty but appears 
to have also been worn by noblewomen at the Ilkhanid court (Plate 19). A formal 
robe, it was almost always worn with the bogta (or boghta), called gugu guan (7475 
yeh / ai / WG) in Chinese. With its long cylindrical shaft that flares out at the 
top, the bogta is one of the hallmarks of thirteenth and fourteenth-century Mongol 
women’s dress and is described in most of the thirteenth-century travel accounts used 
as source material for this chapter. 

As with male dress, non-Mongols provide descriptions of women’s dress, which 
allows for some ambiguity in terms of what dress actually looked like. Both William of 
Rubruck and John of Plano Carpini found Mongol women’s and men’s dress to be very 
similar. William of Rubruck notes, 


The costume of the [women] is no different from that of the men except that it is 
somewhat longer. But on the day after she is married a woman shaves from the mid- 
dle of her head to her forehead, and she has a tunic as wide as a nun’s cowl, and in 
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every respect wider and longer, and open in front, and this they tie on the right side. 
Now in this matter the Tartars differ from the Turks, for the Turks tie their tunics 
on the left, but the Tartars always on the right." 


John of Plano Carpini corroborates Rubruck’s observations, elaborating on the materi- 
als used to make the robes: 


The clothes of both the men and the women are made in the same style. They do 
not use capes, cloaks or hoods, but wear tunics of buckram, velvet, or brocade made 
in the following fashion: they are open from top to bottom and are folded over the 
breast; they are fastened on the left with one tie, on the right with three, on the left 
side also they are open as far as the waist.*° 


Chinese descriptions of women’s robes mainly focus on the fact that the robe is ample 
and side closing. As Zhao Hong observes, 


Their clothing is similar to the garments of the Chinese Daoists... Furthermore, they 
have a jacket with wide sleeves, which resembles the Chinese “crane cloak”; it is 
wide and long and drags on the ground. When they walk, two female servants carry 
[the train of the robe].*” 


These accounts seem to describe the ample woman’s robe which corresponds to surviv- 
ing examples of women’s court robes from the Yuan dynasty (Plate 18), as well as the 
pictorial evidence noted above from both the Yuan and the Ilkhanate (Figures 2.9, 3.3, 
Plate 19). That is, it is side closing, wide sleeved, tapering at the wrists, and made of an 
abundance of fabric which trailed on the ground. The formal court robe was perhaps 
related to a Uighur precedent, seen in the robes worn by female donors in Bezeklik Cave 
20.°8 Although in the Bezeklik donor portraits these formal robes do not appear to be 
made from quite as much material as the Mongol women’s robes, they nonetheless cover 
the donor’s hands and feet and trail on the ground. 

There is some incongruity in the picture of Mongol women’s dress given by texts, 
namely, that both Rubruck and Carpini note its similarity to men’s dress, which does 
not, at first, appear to be true based on the surviving material evidence. In particular, 
men’s dress was shorter, more fitted, and was belted or defined by a bianxian waist. 
Was it simply that the dress of both Mongol men and women did not conform to 
Carpini and Rubruck’s expectations of gendered dress? Or were Carpini and Rubruck 
eliding different types of women’s dress in their descriptions? We will return to these 
questions after introducing the quintessential article of Mongol women’s dress: the 
boqta. 

Compared to their terse descriptions of dress, travelers were effusive in their observa- 
tions about the bogta. Peng Daya and Xu Ting, Zhao Hong, William of Rubruck, and 
Li Zhichang all left detailed descriptions of the boqta.® Their accounts are very similar, 
with William of Rubruck providing the most detail: 


They have also an ornament for their heads which they call botta, being made of the 
bark of a tree, or of some such other light material. It is so thick and round that it 
cannot be held but in both hands together, and it has a square sharp spire rising from 
the top more than a cubit high and fashioned like a column. This botta they cover all 
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over with a piece of rich silk: it is hollow within, and upon the spire, or square top, 
they put a bunch of quills or of slender canes a cubit long and more. This tuft they 
beautify with peacocks’ feathers, and round about its length with feathers of a mal- 
lard’s tail, and with precious stones. Great ladies wear this kind of ornament upon 
their heads, binding it strongly with a certain hat, which has a hole in the crown fit 
for the spire to come through it. Under this ornament they gather up their hair in a 
knot, and they bind it strongly under their throats. When a great company of such 
gentlewomen riding together are beheld far off, they seem to be soldiers with helmets 
on their heads carrying their lances upright. 


Li Zhichang reveals additional details — that the bogta could be made from felt or silk, 
and that it was a marker of married women: 


The married women wear a headdress of birch-bark, some two feet high. This they 
generally cover with a black woolen stuff; but some of the richer women use red silk. 
The end (of this head-dress) is like a duck; they call it gugu. They are in constant 
fear of people knocking against it, and are obliged to go backwards and crouching 
through the doorways of their tents.‘ 


Like the ample robes, these early descriptions of the bogta correspond to archaeologi- 
cal and pictorial evidence from the Yuan and Ilkhanate. In depictions of the wives of 
officials or consorts of the khan, they inevitably wear the bogta, and in the painted 
renditions of the boqta it is the same red of the women’s robes. As with felt clothing, felt- 
covered boqta were probably not worn in official contexts, which may explain why they 
were not preserved in tombs. The only painted versions of the bogta that show any sort 
of detailed decoration are the official portraits of Yuan empresses attributed to Anige 
(Plate 12). The boqtas in these portraits are crowned by a small tuft of quills and deco- 
rated with pearls and in some cases feature large jeweled pieces in the center of the hat, 
corresponding to the description by William of Rubruck. A bogta ornament fashioned 
of gold filigree and precious inlaid stones was excavated in 2001, for example.” The 
jewels that adorn it connect to the precious jewels detailed in descriptions of jistin such 
as hyacinth stones, yahu. Several boqtas are made of nasij decorated with pearls, poten- 
tially illustrating types of dana [pearls] similar to those that would have adorned jisiin 
suits. These nasīj and pearl bogtas are from the Yuan dynasty and have been restored in 
museum and private collections (Plate 20).° Nasij, we recall, was the most valued mate- 
rial of the Mongol period. That the majority of clothing and accessories for men and 
women that have survived are made from nasīj speaks not to the frequency with which it 
was worn, but to how much it was prized. As I will explain below, clothing regulations 
for women corresponded to those that applied to men. Robes and boqta made from nasij 
were probably worn during specific formal occasions, and only by a limited number of 
women. Wool and leather were likely more prevalent as clothing materials in quotidian 
contexts. In a courtly setting, the red silk robes depicted in IIkhanid and Yuan court 
paintings were probably more typical than nasīj. 

The black felt coverings of the bogta described by Li Zhichang connect this Mongol 
headgear to more widespread and ancient Steppe traditions. Examples of towering head- 
gear made of black felt have been uncovered at the site of Subeshi in the Tarim Basin 
region of present-day Xinjiang Province and date to the fifth to third centuries pcr. 
However, it is unclear that these have any rapport with the boqta as scant archaeological 
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evidence exists for related examples of women’s headgear in the intervening fifteen hun- 
dred years between the Subeshi “witches” and the bogta. 

Another potential precedent for the bogta is a type of women’s headgear from Central 
Asia.© In 519 ce, the Buddhist Monk Huisheng #4 visited the Yeda state "AXEI, 
known in western language sources as the Hephthalites.* Although chronologically dis- 
tant from the Mongol period, Huisheng’s description of the dress of Hephthalite women 
seems to predict the descriptions of Mongol women’s dress written over seven hundred 
years later by visitors such as William of Rubruck: 


The royal ladies of the Yeda state wear brocaded [robes] that have a three-chi-long 
train which is held up by attendants. On their heads, they wear a horn eight chi in 
length; three chi of this is rose colored and it has multicolored adornments ... The 
wives of the great ministers also [wear something like this]. A sort of canopy that 
covers their heads hangs from the horn, like a precious cover. From this cover, we 
can distinguish between noble and lowly, since dress is regulated.*’ 


With the Mongol example in mind, Huisheng’s descriptions of “brocaded” patterns and 
“horns” seem connected to Mongol women’s dress, but without archaeological or picto- 
rial evidence this association remains conjecture. Other types of tall headgear existed in 
the centuries prior to the founding of the Mongol Empire, such as Uighur tiaras (worn 
by men) (Figure 1.10), Tangut tiaras (worn by the emperor) (Figure 1.9), Tang heguan 
857 (“pheasant caps,” a type of military headgear for men), and metallic crowns from 
Korea and the Liao dynasty (worn by men and women), such as those found in the 
Liao Princess of Chen tomb.” Uighur tiaras signified social and military status, while 
the heguan worn by high-ranking Tang military officials may have been conveyed from 
Central Asia by the Sogdians.” A comparison between a Tang dynasty ceramic figurine 
from the grave of Li Zhen (dating to 717 cE) wearing such a tiara indeed appears to 
relate in form to the Turkic, and specifically Uighur, versions of the tiara worn by Uighur 
donors depicted in the caves at Bezeklik (Figure 1.10).”! 

However, although superficially similar, Uighur, Tang, Liao, and Korean high caps or 
crowns are distinct from the bogta, the hats of the Hephtalite women, and the Subeshi 
“witches” as they are not made from a wooden frame covered in cloth. Liao women’s 
crowns, such as that worn by the Princess of Chen in death, existed in cloth versions, as 
seen in an example now in the collection of the Abegg-Stiftung, but they are nonetheless 
very different in form from the bogta, as they are caps with winged projections that rise 
on each side, rather than a tall cap.” Ambiguous in its origins, the bogta does not seem 
to have had a lasting impact on elite women’s dress in East Asia after the fall of the Yuan 
dynasty. The crowns worn by Ming Empresses in the succeeding dynasty connect more 
securely to Song dynasty precedents. It has been suggested, however, that the bogta had 
an afterlife in Europe by inspiring the hennin, the conical hats worn by elite European 
women in the fifteenth century.” 

Was the bogta a constant fixture on a married Mongol woman’s head? The thir- 
teenth-century accounts describe the difficulty women had entering and exiting tents, 
for example. In Plate 19, courtly ladies assist at the birth of a Mongol prince wearing 
full court dress and the bogta, surely an idealized depiction. Nonetheless, this raises 
the question of how Mongol women were able to complete so many tasks with this hat 
in place. These questions bring us back to the discrepancies in Rubruck and Carpini’s 
observations about women’s dress. I believe that the ample, long-sleeved robes, worn 
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almost always with the bogta, according to visual evidence, were court dress, rather 
than quotidian dress. This would explain why Mongol women are depicted wearing 
such robes, and why the depictions always take place in formal settings such as a 
court, or ina tomb occupant portrait. Perhaps the birth scene represents an audience 
of women at the bedside of a newly born prince, but it is more likely an idealized 
representation of an elite birth. The court robe and bogta were probably not worn 
by women when horseback riding, herding and caring for animals, cooking, or doing 
many of the other tasks expected of Mongol women. 

Elite Mongol women probably wore a diversity of dress, and additionally adapted 
their clothing to the setting by using belts, for example. Although in surviving depictions 
Mongol women do not wear belts, contemporaneous texts indicate that women did wear 
them. In The Secret History of the Mongols, for example, when, after the death of her 
husband Chinggis’s mother, Lady Hö’elün, prepares herself to take care of her sons, she 
is described “Tying tightly her belt to shorten her skirt.””4 Several decades later, William 
of Rubruck noted that when Mongol women rode on horseback their ample robes were 
fastened with a system of sashes or belts: 


All the women sit on their horses like men, astride, and they tie their cowls with a 
piece of sky-blue silk round the waist, and with another strip they bind their breasts, 
and they fasten a piece of white stuff below their eyes which hangs down to the 
breast.” 


Neither The Secret History nor Rubruck gives greater details about the specific style 
of the skirts, only that they are bound with belts or sashes. What Rubruck may 
have seen was Mongol women in court dress preparing to ride horses; although this 
would not have been representative of the standard riding outfit of Mongol women, 
it was much closer in form to men’s dress. The only pictorial evidence supporting this 
hypothesis is the image of Chabi in Khubilai Khan Hunting, which will be discussed 
below. 


Yuan Dynasty Women’s Dress 


Unlike women living in the Jin or the Liao dynasties, the ruling classes of the Yuan 
dynasty women did not adopt Song-style dress. Rather, as with male dress, Mongol 
subjects of all backgrounds adopted Mongol styles of clothing to show their political 
allegiance. Elite Liao women wore Tang-Song-style dress at court and in the southern 
parts of the Liao dynasty and Khitan-style clothing while performing more traditionally 
Khitan activities and in the northern parts of the dynasty. In contrast, elite women of the 
Mongol period favored Mongol-style dress not just in Yuan territories, but across the 
empire. Song-style dress for men and women continued to be worn in southern Yuan 
territories, and by those families who continued to resist Mongol rule, but this was not 
the dress of the ruling elite. The Yuan emperors did not force the “Han” or the semu 
populations to wear Mongol dress. Rather, cultural “cross-dressing” was practiced as 
markers of political status was likely associated with Mongol style, as they were the rul- 
ing elite.” Thus, the type of clothing worn in the Mongol period was not necessarily an 
ethnic marker, but a political statement.” 

Wang Yehong has classified dress worn by Yuan dynasty women, both Mongol and 
Song styles, into four basic types of robes, six types of shirts or jackets, three types of 
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skirts, and two types of trousers.’* She includes both excavated and pictorial represen- 
tations of Yuan dynasty women in her classifications. While useful as a starting point, 
Wang’s classifications elide the dress of northerners and southerners during the Yuan 
dynasty, which should be distinguished from each other. Song-style dress continued 
into the Yuan dynasty, and tombs of wealthy people unearthed in southern China give 
evidence of Song-style dress in the Yuan period. Song-style dress among southern elites 
in the Yuan persisted, although this was not the dress of power during the Mongol 
period. However, the major difference between the Yuan and previous dynasties, such 
as the Liao and Jin, was the fact that dress worn by women from the ruling elite 
was exclusively Mongol in style. In brief, women coded as “Mongol” wore an ample 
robe, sometimes with an open jacket, with a bogta and earrings, while women coded 
as “Song” or “southern” (nanren) continued Tang-Song styles of narrower garments 
worn in layers. 

The Mongol-style robes that have been excavated in north China (i.e. Inner 
Mongolia, Hebei, Shaanxi), and that are more frequently portrayed in northern tomb 
murals, are ample robes with wide sleeves that taper at the wrists (Plate 18). This type 
of robe is the prototypical women’s court robe introduced in the pre-Yuan period 
and described in travel accounts introduced above. When laid flat, we see the sil- 
houette of the robe and sleeves are very wide, but when portrayed on female figures, 
such as the female occupant in the Dongercun tomb (Shaanxi) from 1269 (Figure 
3.3), or the female occupant in tomb M1 in Shazishan in Chifeng (Inner Mongolia) 
(Figure 2.9), the robe falls in folds around the body, and the sleeves bunch up above 
the wrist. The female tomb occupant from M1 in Shazishan tucks her hands into 
her sleeves, while the Dongercun occupant shows her hands. Neither woman wears 
the robe with a belt, and both portrayals show the robes closing on the left. The 
female occupant from M1 in Shazishan wears a short jacket over her robe with half- 
sleeves. It has no collar and opens in the front. Such jackets have been excavated in 
Shandong, Hebei, and Inner Mongolia.” Although the female tomb occupant from 
M1 in Shazishan lacks a bogqta, her dress associates her with Mongol style, something 
reinforced as well by her earrings, traditionally a marker of the non-Han “other” in 
China. Painted tombs from the Yuan dynasty were commissioned by Chinese or 
“Han” families (families of Song heritage), continuing a long-standing tradition with 
origins in the Han dynasty. While their clothing codes the occupants as “Mongol,” 
the inscriptions on these tombs indicate that the occupants were in fact Chinese.*! 
Even in death, these occupants show themselves allied to the Mongols via dress, an 
example of cultural cross-dressing. 

The burial vestments and the paintings in tombs in southern Yuan territories (such as 
present-day Shanxi and Shandong provinces), on the other hand, follow the style of the 
Song dynasty. The clothing is familiar from Liao depictions of Tang-Song-style dress. 
For women, this meant a slimmer style of robe than the Mongol court robe, with thin 
sleeves, and a side closing.*” The jackets worn with these robes open in the front, but are 
also narrow in cut, with longer, thinner sleeves. Women also wore sleeveless vest-type 
jackets with front openings, such as a preserved example in the China National Silk 
Museum (Figure 3.4). Pictorial representations of women wearing long-sleeved, closer 
fitting, yet still flowing robes paired with fitted long-sleeved jackets are found in the 
tomb murals in Shanxi, such as the maids serving tea in tomb M2 at Kangzhuangcun in 
Tunliu from 1276. The women portrayed wearing this style dress do not have their ears 
pierced, and wear bows and decorative flower-shaped hairpieces rather than hats, coding 
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Figure 3.4 Yuan sleeveless garment with “turtle back” (hexagonal) roundel background and 
brocaded flowers. Length: 68 cm; width: 49 cm; flower roundels diameter: 18 cm 
(including border); 14 cm (without border). Excavated in Qinghai. National Silk Museum, 
Hangzhou. No. 2677. Image Source: Chinese National Silk Museum, Hangzhou. 


them as Song. A sleeveless vest-type jacket is also portrayed pictorially in tomb M1 at 
Kangzhuangcun, also in Tunliu, Shanxi from 1306 by a maid lighting a lamp.* In these 
tombs, the representations of women wearing Song-style dress are maids and servants. 
However, servants in particular were probably not made to wear Song-style dress in the 
Yuan dynasty; it is more likely that the entire household wore Song-style dress. While 
Song-style dress would have been interpreted by Mongols as an immediate indication of 
someone with lower status, the people who wore this type of clothing may have intended 
it as a political statement of allegiance to the fallen Song. Since this style of dress seems 
to have been as widespread in the southern Yuan as Mongol dress was widespread in the 
north, we can interpret the choice of Song-style dress as a cultural marker as much as a 
political one. Zhao Feng observes that the silks worn in the north and south of the Yuan 
conformed to these differences as well. Southern textiles were usually made from damask 
or gauze silks with Song-style patterns, while northern textiles favored polychrome jin $h 
(polychrome silks with a brocading weft) and nasij.*° 

A final, major difference in northern and southern women’s dress in the Yuan dynasty 
was the practice of foot-binding, which, according to archaeological evidence, appears 
to have begun in the Southern Song dynasty. Mongol women did not bind their feet, 
and in the tradition of other Steppe women, often wore boots, but had other options as 
well. There are many examples of small and delicate embroidered silk slippers or shoe 
covers from the Yuan dynasty for unbound feet such as numbers 3238 and 3239 in the 
China National Silk Museum, which are 26 cm and 18 cm long, respectively. As a com- 
parison, shoes or slippers for bound feet are generally about 13-14 cm in length. Boots, 
therefore, were not the only footwear available to women with unbound feet during the 
Yuan dynasty. Presumably, women from non-Mongol families who engaged in cultural 
cross-dressing were not subjected to foot-binding as this would not allow them to engage 
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in the variety of activities open to and expected of “Mongol” women. The choice to 
adopt Mongol-style dress, while politically motivated, literally changed the bodies of the 
women involved. 

In the second half of the Yuan dynasty, the materials that elite Yuan women wore were 
heavily regulated based on the rank of their husband. Renzong’s 1314 decree allowed 
officials and the women married to them of first through third rank to wear clothing 
with all-over patterns in gold; fourth and fifth rank were allowed gold repeat patterns; 
and sixth rank and below only clothing “sprinkled with gold” [xiaojin $44] and with 
gilded patterns on gauze.** This last category of gold adornment may refer to textiles that 
were stamped, rather than woven with gold. Produced from at least the Liao dynasty, 
these stamped textiles feature repeating animal motifs familiar to us from textiles woven 
with a supplementary weft in gold. They continued to be produced in the Yuan dynasty, 
as we can see from a fragment with a recumbent stag in front of plants or trees stamped 
in gold on a green tabby weave background forming a checkerboard pattern (Plate 21). 
The 1314 regulation continues, 


[Regarding] jewelry, [women] of the first through third rank are permitted to use 
gold, pearls, jewels, and jade; [those of] the fourth and fifth rank may use jade and 
pearls; and sixth rank and below may use gold in addition to earrings made of jade 
and pearls.*? 


The wives of officials of all ranks were thus allowed a certain amount of luxury. Such 
regulations probably applied to Mongol-style dress in northern Yuan territories, as this 
was the official dress of the dynasty, and elite court dress favored silks woven with gold. 

As Song-style clothing continued to be worn, can we really claim that Mongol dress 
dominated the Yuan, in a seeming reversal of previous dynasties when Chinese-style dress 
was adopted by elite women? I believe we can. As with other cultural and clothing prac- 
tices discussed in Chapter 2, the practice of wearing Mongol women’s dress at the Yuan 
court was implemented during Khubilai’s reign, potentially through Chabi. The actual 
population of people who counted as Mongol (i.e. from one of the early groups living in 
present-day Mongolia confederated by Chinggis Khan) was very small, yet from funer- 
ary evidence and contemporary texts we know the dress of the Mongols was widespread 
in the northern Yuan territories, where Mongol power was concentrated. Non-Mongol 
groups, including former Song subjects, adopted Mongol dress. Additionally, Mongol 
dress was worn by both men and women, Mongol and non-Mongol, in the Ilkhanate. 
The prevalence of Mongol dress was an insistent reiteration of Mongol power, a unifying 
symbol of empire recognizable across Mongol territories. 


What Chabi Wore 


As with Khubilai, the only two extant portraits of Chabi are from Liu Guandao’s 
Khubilai Khan Hunting (Plate 2), and a posthumous portrait attributed to Anige which 
forms a pair with the portrait of Khubilai (Plate 12), both discussed in Chapter 2. Anige’s 
portrait, which became the model for later portraits of Yuan emperors and empresses, 
gives the most detailed pictorial representation of formal women’s dress and comple- 
ments excavated women’s robes nicely. This material fits with what I introduced earlier 
regarding clothing regulations and tomb occupant portraits. Below, I discuss the implica- 
tions of Mongol culture and power contained within the specific tailoring and materials 
used to make Mongol women’s dress. First, however, I return to the depiction of Chabi 
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in Liu Guandao’s painting, which provides small but significant evidence of male-style 
dress being worn by elite women in the Yuan dynasty. 

In Khubilai Khan Hunting, Chabi wears a white long-sleeved robe that closes to the 
right in the same direction of Khubilai’s robe (Figure 3.5). In a similar style to several 
of the male attendants in the painting, the sleeves of the robe are long enough to cover 
her hands, and the robe has underarm slits, revealing that she is wearing something 
made of a green material beneath her white robe. Her robe is decorated on the chest and 
shoulders with a design of a cloud-collar in a representation of metallic thread.” Her 


Figure 3.5 Detail of Chabi from Liu Guandao (active ca. 1275-1300). Khubilai Khan Hunting, 
detail, dated 1280. Hanging scroll, ink and color on silk. 182.9 cm x 104.1 cm. 
National Palace Museum, Taipei. Image source: National Palace Museum, Taipei. 


hair is braided in loops that fall behind her ears, and her hat fits snugly on her head and 
is secured under her chin with a strap. Her legs are mostly obscured by her horse and 
Khubilai’s horse, so it is difficult to tell if she is wearing boots or trousers although it is 
likely, given the setting. Her robe seems to fall further down the leg than that of the men, 
as the viewer can make out a bit of white peeking out from behind Khubilai’s horse. In 
an additional contrast with the dress of the men, Chabi’s robe is not belted. She appears 
to have a small bag or purse attached in some way near her waist, perhaps by the brown 
sash that falls near it. While this robe has differences in length and lack of a belt from 
the dress of the men in the painting, it is nonetheless much more similar to male dress 
than to the ample court robes that form the bulk of the surviving evidence for Mongol 
women’s dress. 

In Chapter 2 I argued the men in this painting wear forms of jisiin, or outfits made 
from fine materials gifted from Khubilai for special banquets. There is no evidence that 
women wore jisiin from the texts, but then, women’s participation in official events is 
rarely mentioned in the Yuan shi. We know that Mongol women sometimes accom- 
panied their husbands on campaigns and had a say in important political decisions. 
Perhaps Chabi, especially given her special status, did wear a jisiin on occasions such 
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as an important hunt, or during celebrations that happened outside of the court, and is 
wearing a jisiin suit in Khubilai Khan Hunting. As with the Liao, whose women appear 
to have worn practical Khitan outfits for outdoor banquets and traveling, it would be 
logical for Chabi and other elite women to discard court robes for more sensible dress 
during outdoor ceremonies such as those occurring around seasonal hunts. As I argued 
in Chapter 2, the outfits worn by all of the participants in Khubilai Khan Hunting take 
the form of Mongol-style dress, while the fine quality of the dress indicates the status of 
the participants and gives a courtly feel to the scene, despite the outdoor setting. If we 
accept this explanation of the men’s dress, then we can accept that Chabi wears a ver- 
sion of quotidian Mongol women’s dress made of fine materials. The depiction of Chabi 
in Khubilai Khan Hunting, alongside Carpini and Rubruck’s earlier descriptions of the 
similarity of men’s and women’s dress, fills several logical gaps in terms of how Mongol 
women were able to accomplish all of the tasks they were said to have performed (horse- 
back riding, herding animals, cooking, etc.). In addition, the hypothesis of the quotidian 
dress of Mongol women resembling that of men is strengthened if we consider it in the 
context of what seems to be a more widespread and longstanding practice of women of 
the Steppe or Central Asia dressing in men’s-style clothing. 

In addition to her many accomplishments, Chabi is also credited with two innova- 
tions in dress: adding brims to hats and fashioning a sleeveless garment for archers to 
wear on horseback.” According to the Yuan shi, Chabi created the brimmed hat in 
response to Khubilai complaining that the sun was blinding his soldiers.’ The sleeve- 
less garment, called a bijia bk 1, may have been a vest; it is described as being sleeveless 
and collarless in the front, long in the back, and connected with two loops.” Perhaps 
the bijia had some connection to the robes with underarm openings worn by Chabi and 
several of the khan’s attendants in Khubilai Khan Hunting. These anecdotes were clearly 
intended to enhance Chabi’s status as an innovator and right-hand to Khubilai, but that 
Chabi was seen as someone thinking about practicalities of dress also seems to point to 
the likelihood of her wearing clothing outside of the cumbersome court robe and bogta. 

The evidence I have brought together points to sartorial variety among elite Mongol 
women, and I believe points to a more widespread form of dress. However, the formal 
court robe represented Mongol women’s dress across the empire and was a recognizable 
symbol of Mongol rule. This was the dress that women tomb occupants wore in repre- 
sentations, that were preserved as precious funerary objects, and shown in court scenes 
in the Yuan and the IIkhanate. Chabi’s portrait by Anige, which shows Chabi attired in 
an elaborate version of court dress, sets the precedent for how Yuan empresses were to 
be represented throughout the dynasty. 

As with Khubilai’s portraits, representations of Chabi respond to and yet undermine 
the Chinese imperial portrait tradition. Anige’s portrait is just as finely executed as any 
image of a Song empress. Chabi’s boqta is covered in pearls, and they along with other 
precious stones (perhaps sapphires and jade), form floral motifs up the shaft of the hat, 
anchor the bogta in place on the cap and chinstrap, and cascade from her enormous red 
earrings. The dana, or pearls, on Chabi’s boqta are almost unbelievably large. The huge 
red stones on her earrings might be yahu (hyacinth stones). The precious stones from 
Central or West Asia that adorned jisiin only survive in texts; in this painting they pop 
out at the viewer as a visual manifestation of the richness and geographical extent of 
the Mongol Empire, embodied on the person of the empress. If the matching portrait of 
Khubilai gives the viewer a feeling of a man so sure of his power that he does not need 
to be adorned in jewels or nasij, the portrait of Chabi, his complement, displays the rich- 
ness of the Empire. 
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The large collar of Chabi’s robe appears to be made from different types of material, 
two strips of nasīj with matching patterns of large birds and scrolling floral motifs, and 
a wider strip of dark blue fabric decorated with gold and small pearls forming a repeat 
floral pattern. The nasīj portions have been matched with equivalent surviving mate- 
rial.** It is unclear whether the gold design is a repeat brocaded motif, but if the later 
sumptuary regulations can be any guide, the motif is likely brocaded rather than painted 
on or stamped (reserved as these techniques were for the wives of lesser officials). The 
red of Chabi’s robe, like the robe itself, is a hallmark of Mongol women’s court dress — 
no pictorial examples exist of the robe in other colors. However, no red examples have 
been preserved. As with surviving examples of the bogta, all of the extant robes are 
made of nasij. We might explain the survival of nasij objects as a logical preservation of 
the most valued commodities in tombs. But that leads to the question — if nasij was the 
most highly valued material of the Mongol Empire, why was it not used in representa- 
tions of the empress or high-ranking khatuns (wives of khans) in either the Yuan or the 
Ilkhanate? It seems that a pictorial convention was created at some point, that red court 
robes would be the official dress of elite Mongol women. Perhaps nasij was only worn 
at specific functions, and the red robe was more frequently worn, and thus court artists 
depicted it more regularly. Perhaps this was because unlike nasij, red silk was available 
to a greater variety of elite women. Whatever the reason, the choice of red for depictions 
of elite Mongol women, codified for future empresses by Chabi, was not random, and 
had a specific meaning. 

The red women’s court robe became a manifestation of the power of the Mongol 
Empire. It was the official dress of the ruling elites across the empire, and immediately 
recognizable, thanks especially to the bogta. While in previous dynasties there was 
always a sense of ambiguity as to whether Tang-Song dress or that of a northern group 
represented power and dominance, in the Mongol period the answer is clear. In part, this 
is because the Mongols represented a force that had never been seen before in Asia, with 
a style of clothing to match. Equally important, however, in the dominance of Mongol 
dress was the role that Mongol women played in the public sphere - women were seen 
to a much greater extent than in previous dynasties, and their dress became a symbol of 
Mongol power. 
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For excavated examples of women’s dress from the Yuan tomb of Li Yu’an, dated 1350, 
Zou county, Shandong Province see Shandong Zouxian wenwu baohu guansuo, “Zouxian 
Yuandai Li Yu’an mu qingli jianbao,” Wenwu, no. 4 (1978), fig. 21. 

Maids serving tea, wall mural, tomb M2 at Kangzhuangcun, Shanxi, 13th Year of Zhiyuan Era 
(1276 ce), Yuan dynasty, Changzhi Museum, China. Reproduced in Xu, Zhongguo chu tu bi 
hua, vol. 2, fig. 194. 

Maid lighting a lamp, tenth Year of Dade Era, Yuan dynasty (1306 c£), tomb M1Kangzhuangcun, 
Tunliu, Shanxi, Changzhi Museum. Reproduced in Xu, Zhongguo chu tu bi hua, vol. 2, fig. 
200. 
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(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005), 110-111. 
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Plate 1 Ambrogio Lorenzetti (ca.1290-1348). Martyrdom of the Franciscans, ca. 1326, fresco. 
Chapter House, Basilica di San Francesco, Siena, Italy. Photo credit: Scala/Art Resource, 
NY. 


Plate 2 Liu Guandao (active ca. 1275-1300). Khubilai Khan Hunting, dated 1280. Hanging 
scroll, ink and color on silk. 182.9 cm x 104.1 cm. National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
Image source: National Palace Museum, Taipei. 


Plate 3 Hunting robe. Blue silk with patterns of deer in a forest in gold supplementary weft. Jin 
dynasty (1115-1234). Length (collar to hem): 126 cm; width (across sleeves): 240 cm. 
Chris Hall Collection, Hong Kong. Image source: Chris Hall. 


Plate 4 Textile fragment with coiled dragons. Tabby with supplementary weft of gold strips. 
Jin dynasty (1115-1234). Warp: 74.5 cm; weft: 33.2 cm. Gift of Lisbet Holmes, 1989 
(1989.205). Image © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: Art Resource, NY. 


Plate § Hu Gui (late tenth century), Banquet at the Khitan camp. Liao dynasty. Handscroll, ink 
and colors on silk. Image source: Palace Museum, Beijing. 


Plate 6 Moon-Water Bodhisattva Kuanyin, detail of entertainers. China, Tangut State of Xi-Xia, 
Khara Khoto. Tenth-thirteenth century. Roll on silk, 101.5 x 59.5 cm. The State Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg. Inv. no. XX-2531. Image source: The State Hermitage Museum, 
St. Petersburg. 


Plate 7 Moon-Water Bodhisattva Kuanyin, detail of donor. China, Tangut State of Xi-Xia, Khara 
Khoto. Twelfth-thirteenth century. Roll on silk, 101.5 x 59.5 cm. The State Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg. Inv. no. XX-2531. Image source: The State Hermitage Museum, 
St. Petersburg. 


Plate 8 Detail of Zhang Yu (att.), Lady Wenji Returns to Han, Jin dynasty, ca. 1200. Handscroll, 
ink, and colors on silk. Jilin Provincial Museum, China. After Wang Rongqiang, Rewuhua 
bimo jifa xiangjie AY M EEA Efi [Detailed Techniques of Brush-and-Ink in Figure 
Painting] (Nanning shi: Guangxi meishu chuban she chuban fahang, 2001), fig. 198. 


Plate 9 Textile fragment with felines and eagles. Lampas weave. Warp: 170.5 cm; weft: 109 cm. 
Eastern Iranian world, mid-thirteenth century. The Cleveland Museum of Art. Purchase 
from the J.H. Wade Fund, 1990.2. Image source: The Cleveland Museum of Art, Creative 
Commons 0. 


Plate 10 Fragment of a lampas-woven textile. Silk and gilded lamella of animal substrate both 
spun around a silk core and woven flat. Eastern Islamic area, mid-thirteenth century. 
Warp: 113cm; weft: 32 cm. David Collection, Copenhagen, 14/1992. Photo by Pernille 
Klemp, David Collection. 


Plate 11 Anige (1245-1306), Portrait of Khubilai. 1294, Yuan dynasty. Album leaf, colors, 
and ink on silk. Height: 59.1 cm; width: 47.6 cm. National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
Image source: National Palace Museum, Taipei. 


Plate 12 Anige (1245-1306), Portrait of Chabi, 1294. Album leaf, ink, and colors on silk. Height: 
61.5 cm; width: 48 cm. National Palace Museum, Taipei. Image source: National Palace 
Museum, Taipei. 


Plate 13 Bianxian (“braided waist”) robe. Silk tabby with supplementary wefts of gilt thread. 
China, Mongol period (thirteenth-mid-fourteenth century). Length (collar to hem): 202 
cm; width (sleeve to sleeve): 117 cm. China National Silk Museum, Hangzhou. No. 
1753. Image source: China National Silk Museum, Hangzhou. 


Plate 14 Lampas-woven (nasij) robe. Silk and metallic threads. China orCentral Asia, Mongol 
Period (13th-mid-14th century). Length(collar to hem): 128.5 cm; width (sleeve to 
sleeve): 189 cm. Chris Hall Collection, Hong Kong. Image source: Chris Hall. Photo by 
Derek Lin. 


Plate 15 Robe with underarm openings. Yuan dynasty (1271-1368). Silk with supplementary weft 
of lamella of animal substrate formally gilded. China National Silk Museum, Hangzhou. 
Image source: China National Silk Museum, Hangzhou. 


Plate 16 Robe with embroidered phoenixes and flowers. Silk gauze, tabby, silk batting, and 
embroidery. Liao dynasty (907-1125). Length (collar to hem): 130 cm; width (across 
sleeves): 177 cm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. Inv. no. 1995.20. Image source: The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Creative Commons 0. 


Plate 17 Fragment with repeat motif of coiled dragons. Tabby weave with a double warp. Purple 
silk and gilded lamella of animal substrate. Warp: 37.5 cm; weft: 61 cm. AEDTA 3746. 
Photo: Michel Urtado, Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, France. © RMN-Grand 
Palais/Art Resource, NY. 


Plate 18 “Mardjani A,” monochrome silk damask robe with a repeat pattern of small birds, 
with woven xiongbei designs on back and chest. Mongol period, China, ca. thirteenth— 
fourteenth centuries. Mardjani Foundation, Moscow. Image source: Mardjani Foundation. 


Plate 19 Birth of a Mongol prince. Iran (possibly Tabriz), early 14th century. From the Saray 
Albums (Diez Albums), colored ink and gold on paper. Diez fol. 70, S. 8, no. 2, 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. Photo credit: bpk Bildagentur/Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin/Art 
Resource, NY. 


Plate 20 Covering for a boqta (gugu guan) headdress, silk and metallic thread lampas (asi). China 
or Central Asia, Mongol period (thirteenth-mid-fourteenth century). China National 
Silk Museum, Hangzhou. Image source: China National Silk Museum, Hangzhou. 


Plate 21 Detail of green twill silk fragment with printed design in gold of a recumbent stag. 
Thirteenth century. Warp: 14 cm; weft: 25 cm. Courtesy of Chris Hall Collection, Hong 
Kong. Photo by author. 
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Plate 22 Preparations for a feast. Saray albums (Diez albums), Iran (possibly Tabriz), early 14th 
century. Ink and colors on paper. Orientabteilung, Diez fol. 70, S. 18, no. 1. Courtesy of 
the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin, Germany. Photo credit: 
bpk Bilkdagentur/Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin/Art Resource, NY. 


Plate 23 Bahram Gur Hunts with Azada (detail), illustrated folio from the Great Mongol Shahnama 
(Book of Kings). Iran, Tabriz, IIkhanid period, ca. 1330-1340. Opaque watercolor, ink, 
and gold on paper. Accession no. 1957.193. Harvard Art Museums/Arthur M. Sackler 
Museum, Gift of Edward W. Forbes. © President and Fellows of Havard College. 


Plate 24 Taynush before Iskandar and the Visit to the Brahmans, from the Shahnama. Iran, 
Tabriz, Ilkhanid period, ca. 1330-1336. Opaque watercolor, ink, and gold on paper, 
15.1 x 28.6 cm. Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.: 
Purchase — Smithsonian Unrestricted Trust Funds, Smithsonian Collections Acquisition 
Program, and Dr. Arthur M. Sackler, $1986.105.1 (detail). 
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Plate 25 Enthronement of Shah Zav from the Shahnama. Iran, Tabriz, Ilkhanid period, ca. 1330- 
1340. Ink, opaque watercolor, and gold on paper. Height: 59.1 cm; width: 40 cm. Arthur 
M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.: Purchase — Smithsonian 
Unrestricted Trust Funds, Smithsonian Collections Acquisition Program, and Dr. Arthur 
M. Sackler, $1986.107 (detail). 


Plate 26 Bahram Gur Entertained by the Daughters of Barzin (detail), folio from the First Small 
Shahnama. Ilkhanid period, 1300-1330, Northwestern Iran or Baghdad. Ink, opaque 
watercolor, silver, and gold on paper. Painting height: 6 cm; width: 12.1 cm. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1969 (69.74.6). Image copyright © The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: Art Resource, NY. 


Plate 27 Textile “A,” from the tomb of Cangrande della Scala (d. 1329), detail of gold brocade 
with Arabic inscription. Lampas weave, with areas of compound weave, silk, and gold 
thread. Verona, Museo Civici. Photo: Stefano Saccomani, Verona. 


Plate 28 Simone Martini (1284-1344) and Lippo Memmi (ca. 1291-1356). Detail of Angel 
Gabriel from Annunciation with St. Ansanus and St. Maxima. Center of a triptych, 
signed and dated 1333, tempera on panel, 115 x 94 cm. Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, 
triptych inv. nos 451-453. 


Plate 29 Textile with tiny leaves. Tabby with supplementary weft. Warp: 14.5 cm; weft: 15.5 cm, 
Central Asia, Mongol period, late thirteenth —-mid-fourteenth century. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. The Dudley P. Allen Fund 1985.33. Image source: The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Creative Commons 0. 


Plate 30 Giotto di Bondone (ca. 1266/67-1337). Detail of Cloth of Christ from Crucifixion. Fresco, 
1305. Cappella degli Scrovegni nell'Arena, Padua, Italy. Su concessione del Comune di 
Padova — Assessorato alla Cultura. 


4 Dress in West Asia during 
the Mongol Period 


Mongol court dress represented political power in both the eastern and western ends 
of the Mongol Empire. In a full-page scene of preparation for a banquet at the Ilkhanid 
court (Plate 22) now in the Diez albums in Berlin, but originally produced for Rashid 
al-Din’s (ca. 1247-1318) universal history, the Jami‘ al-tawarikh (“Compendium of 
Chronicles”) in the early fourteenth century, a Mongol woman wearing a red bogta and 
an oversized court robe enters a space being prepared for a feast.! The scene represents 
the type of banquet preparation that would have taken place at the IIkhanid court, but 
the figures within it might be representations of elite Mongols from anywhere in the 
empire. Although she is in the lower corner of the composition, the viewer’s eye is imme- 
diately drawn to the woman, in part due to the fact that she is the only woman in the 
space, and also thanks to certain compositional elements that point to the lower right, 
such as the sword on the belt of one of the figures depicted in the center left of the paint- 
ing. Two of her attendants hold up her robe so that she is able to walk, and she gazes 
toward a large central figure who appears to be in charge of bringing in the banquet 
dishes and furniture, which are being carried in from the left. This figure has stopped 
mid-action to turn and look at the woman and her entourage, increasing the dynamism 
of the scene. In the background, a large tent decorated with a pattern of blue and white 
evokes Yuan porcelain designs. This and other images from the Jami‘ al-tawarikh show- 
case court scenes such as enthronements and banquets with figures attired similarly to 
court figures from the Yuan, but the images are less specific than paintings created for 
the Yuan court. That is, the principle actors in manuscript images cannot usually be 
identified through visual clues alone but require the text of the document to define who 
and what the viewer is looking at. In this sense, they are closer in function to Chinese 
printed books than Chinese court paintings, and indeed, woodblock-printed books may 
have been a major source of inspiration for Ilkhanid illustrated manuscripts.” Further 
adding to the difficulty of identifying specific historic or literary figures in the Jami‘ al- 
tawarikh and, a generation later, in illustrated editions of Firdawsi’s Shahnama (“Book 
of the Kings”), is that the characters represented are often not actually Mongols, but 
simply dressed as Mongols. 

One of the overarching themes of this book is that the Mongol period across Asia 
saw the introduction of something that could be termed an international Mongol visual 
vocabulary, manifested across media but especially recognizable in clothing and tex- 
tiles produced for the court. Something extraordinary about this international visual 
vocabulary is that it was established and spread across Asia relatively intact within a 
generation. We instantly recognize the figures in Plate 22 as elite Mongols although up 
to this point we have only looked at East Asian representations of Mongols. The allu- 
sions to Yuan visual culture in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh illustrations are multi-layered: in 
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addition to dress and decorative elements that evoke Yuan visual materials (the blue and 
white patterning of the tent in Plate 22, for example), compositional and stylistic ele- 
ments of these paintings indicate that IIkhanid artists were using Chinese paintings and 
prints as source material. Scholars have long noted the impact of East Asian painting on 
Ikhanid illustrated manuscripts such as the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and the Shahnama, and 
the figural representation within these paintings tells a story of the initial Mongol impact 
that was absorbed and expanded in Persian paintings and visual arts as the dynasty 
ended.‘ Indeed, close looking at the materials produced and worn in the Ilkhanate raises 
some questions about the significance of the apparently shared visual vocabulary of the 
Mongol Empire. In this chapter, I investigate how meanings behind certain motifs and 
types of dress shifted, if at all, or remained the same between the Yuan court and the 
Ilkhanid court. In so doing, I demonstrate that while there was some ambiguity as to 
whether the Yuan was truly the political center of the Mongol Empire, it was more cer- 
tainly the cultural center, at least until the later part of Ilkhanid rule. This is evinced by 
the shared artistic vocabulary between the two courts, much of which appears to have 
been codified at the Yuan court and spread westward. Indeed, the cultural capital of the 
Mongols was significant enough to spread, by the fourteenth century, to the political 
rivals of the Ilkhans, the Mamluks. This chapter focuses primarily on the Ilkhans, bring- 
ing in Mamluk material where relevant. 


Historical Setting 


The Ilkhanate was one of the four principle khanates that emerged in the 1250s and 
1260s: the supreme khanate (the Yuan dynasty) in East Asia, the IIkhanate, the Golden 
Horde in northern Central Europe and Central Asia, and the Chaghatai khanate in 
Central Asia. Although the Ilkhanate, the Golden Horde, and the Chaghatai khanate 
were all technically subordinate to the supreme khanate, the Ilkhans were the only group 
that had continuous relations with the Yuan throughout the Mongol period. While the 
Ilkhans stopped asking for formal investiture from the Yuan emperor in 1304, good 
relations continued between the two courts, and commodities, people, and ideas traveled 
between the Yuan and the Ilkhanate until the fall of the Ilkhanate in 1335.5 

The Ilkhanate was founded by Hülegü (ca. 1218-1265), the third son of Tolui, and 
grandson of Chinggis. Hiilegii was charged with the leadership of the Mongols’ west- 
ern campaigns by his brother, the Great Khan Méngke, in 1253, defeating the Abbasid 
caliph in Baghdad in 1258 and continuing westward, conquering most of the territory of 
present-day Iraq, Iran, the area south of the Caucuses, and Anatolia.® Hülegü may have 
continued his westward expansion, had his armies not been defeated by the Mamluks 
at the battle of ‘Ayn Jalut in Northern Palestine in 1260.7 1260 also marked the year 
that Hiilegii’s brother Khubilai, who had declared himself Great Khan after the death 
of Mingke, granted Hülegü the title of IIkhan.* As was the case with Khubilai in China, 
Hiilegii ruled over large populations of sedentary peoples and needed to establish a 
courtly vocabulary that would assert Mongol political power and legitimacy over the 
inhabitants of this area. In many ways the courtly vocabulary established by the Ilkhans 
reflected that of the Yuan in China — decorative motifs such as phoenixes and lotuses, 
for example, were incorporated into ceramics, metalwork, textiles, and architectural 
cladding, and Chinese painting techniques were introduced into Persian manuscript 
painting.” While the Yuan may have been the “Supreme Khanate” in name only, it was 
nonetheless the cultural center of the Mongol Empire and the origin of much of the vis- 
ual vocabulary used by the Mongols. It is thus not surprising that court dress was similar 
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both in terms of material and tailoring in the Yuan and the Ilkhanate, and was used at 
both courts in comparable ways, especially in the role of honorific robing at ceremonial 
banquets. However, the West Asian context of the IIkhanate endowed such ceremonies 
with different semantic significance. 

Markedly fewer textiles that can be securely dated to the Mongol period have sur- 
vived from West Asia than from East Asia. Fewer still are in the form of a robe or other 
type of vestment that may have been worn in the Ilkhanate. This is due principally to 
the difference in burial rituals between the Islamic lands on the one hand, and East and 
Central Asia, on the other. Many different groups in East and Central Asia had elaborate 
burial practices ensuring that the deceased would be interred not only in a fine suit of 
clothes, but often accompanied by a variety of burial goods. It is thanks to such burial 
practices that material from the Liao, Jin, Song, and Yuan dynasties in North China and 
its borders have been preserved, although the specificities of burial practice certainly dif- 
fered in each case. The Mongol burial tradition also involved a quantity of burial goods, 
but the Mongols were buried in secret. John of Plano Carpini describes Mongol burials 
of the 1240s, noting that “less important men ... [are] buried in secret in the open coun- 
try,” with a dwelling, a table with food, and a mare and foal, riding tack, along with gold 
and silver.'° “Chief men,” Carpini recounts, were buried with all of the goods mentioned 
above, and also buried in secret, with the place completely concealed: “Then they fill the 
pit in front of his grave, and they put grass over it so that no one may be able to discover 
the spot afterwards.” 1! 

The Islamic tradition, on the other hand, calls for the deceased to be buried in a 
simple shroud and placed directly in the ground.’ The Ilkhan Ghazan (r. 1295-1304) 
converted to Islam in 1295, but there is no evidence that elaborate burials were practiced 
under the previous Ilkhans. Therefore, the only places in which textiles likely produced 
in the IIkhanate have survived are in European church treasuries and fourteenth-cen- 
tury European tombs. Some of the material included in previous chapters (preserved in 
Tibetan monasteries or East Asian tombs) may have also been produced in the Ilkhanate 
but this is difficult to determine with certainty. 

Thus, the principle evidence for dress in the IIkhanate from the early to mid-four- 
teenth century is found in illustrated manuscripts such as the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and the 
Shahnama. 

Relying on pictorial evidence for textiles comes with some clear challenges. These 
representations were commissioned for courtly use, and thus were made to convey spe- 
cific political and cultural messages, not to document the daily wear or activities of the 
court. An even greater challenge is the lack of specificity of types of textiles illustrated in 
these paintings. The visual similarity between the patterns on some of the illustrations 
to extant textiles from the Yuan allows us to hypothesize that comparable materials, 
such as silks and gold-woven lampas, were used at the Ilkhanid court, but the specific 
textiles and tailoring of IIkhanid court dress remains conjectural. In addition, the con- 
texts of production for extant copies of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and the Shahnama dif- 
fered in terms of intended audience and the time periods when they were produced. The 
three extant illustrated versions of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh date from the early part of the 
fourteenth century and were likely produced in Rashid al-Din’s scriptorium in Tabriz 
(Rashid al-Din also endowed scriptoria in Sultaniyya, Hamadan, and Yazd). The ten 
extant copies of the Shahnama were probably made beginning in the 1330s, toward 
the end of Ilkhanid rule, and after the execution of Rashid al-Din in 1318. The Great 
Mongol Shabnama (formerly called the Demotte Shahnama) was, like the extant copies 
of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, made in Tabriz, under the orders of Ghiyath al-Din, Rashid 
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al-Din’s son, who had restored his father’s scriptorium, which had been destroyed after 
Rashid al-Din’s execution, but the political climate and aims of those who commissioned 
the manuscripts differed.'* Several of the smaller illustrated Shabnama manuscripts may 
have been made for regional courts in Isfahan or Baghdad, and at least three extant illus- 
trated Shahnama manuscripts have been ascribed to Injuid Shiraz." The generational dif- 
ference, alongside the diverse locations in which these manuscripts were created, reveal 
the way in which the Mongol visual vocabulary shifted depending on context, although 
it continued to be relevant throughout the Ilkhanid period. 


West Asian Court Dress before the Mongol Invasions 


Dress in West Asia was diverse prior to the Mongol invasions. By the Umayyad Caliphate 
(661-750cE), borrowing from Sasanian (ca. 225-651) and Byzantine (ca. 330-1453) 
imperial cultures, the caliph and members of the court had adopted fitted outer coats and 
trousers, a contrast to the Arab untailored robe.'* Non-Arab dress was not universally 
accepted or implemented in this early period, and attempts were made at distinguishing 
Muslims and non-Muslims by their dress in the eighth and ninth centuries.'’ However, as 
parts of Central Asia were conquered, elements of Persian dress such as the fitted khaftan 
and trousers worn under it were assimilated into the broader vestimentary system of the 
Umayyads.'* Under the Abbasid Caliphate (ca. 758-1258), such elements were fully inte- 
grated and worn by people of varying social classes, not just by the court.” The official 
color of Abbasid court dress was black, in contrast to the large repeat patterns featuring 
pearl roundels containing zoomorphic motifs within them favored by the Sasanians and 
the Byzantines.”° The Abbasids also systematized the bestowal of robes of honor (khil‘a) 
as an integral part of investiture, and as a show of royal favor.”! The role of dress in the 
Fatimid Caliphate (ca. 909-1171) was even more central. The Fatimid government had 
a special department that oversaw the production of dress for members of the court and 
ritualized not only the act of gifting from the caliph to his court, but also the choosing of 
the caliph’s wardrobe each season.” 

The Mongols conquered the Abbasid Caliphate in 1258, while the Fatimids had fallen 
almost a century prior to the Mongol invasions. Nonetheless, ruling over the former ter- 
ritories of both caliphates, precedents from Abbasid and Fatimid court dress, are relevant 
to IIkhanid court dress. One of the most important types of court textile and dress pro- 
duced for the Abbasid and Fatimid courts was firdz. Originating in the Sasanian empire, 
tiraz was used to express political power under the Umayyad, Abbasid, and Fatimid 
caliphs during the seventh through thirteenth centuries, and its semiotic significance was 
recognized across the Islamic world stretching into Central and East Asia beginning in 
the twelfth century.” Tirāz comes from the Persian word tardzidan, “to embroider,” 
although it came to refer to a particular type of inscription, or a garment containing 
such an inscription, woven with bands containing the names and titles of the caliph or 
local ruler.” In addition to these titles, tirdz bands also incorporated auspicious words 
or phrases.” Tirdz was produced in governmentally regulated “factories” or workshops 
(dar al-tiraz) that constituted the center of official textile production from the Umayyad 
period forward.” The fact that tiraz was gifted from the caliph to favored officials meant 
that tirdz bands imparted a certain status on the wearer and implied wealth and power.’ 
In fact, the phrases written on firadz did not even have to be legible for these garments 
to convey meaning. Beginning in the twelfth century, both Abbasid and Fatimid tex- 
tiles sometimes featured pseudo-inscriptions, that is, either illegible script or decorative 
motifs reminiscent of script.” The existence of tiraz with pseudo-inscriptions implies that 
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the look of tiraz was recognizable enough to have value, even without legible caliphal 
names or auspicious phrases. The significance of tirdz was tied to the idea of honorific 
robing, and indeed, tiraéz bands were used on khil‘a (pl. khila‘), robes of honor. 
However, firdz is a general term that might stand in for a large variety of fabrics and 
may be used in many different contexts, not just honorific robing, although their role 
in honorific robing is of most relevance here.” Lisa Golombek has urged a distinction 
be made in the pre-Mongol period between firaz textiles generally and khil’a, robes of 
honor, pointing out that surviving firaz from this period are generally made of linen and 
cotton, while khil’a were described as silk, woven with gold, and other fine materials.*° 
The extant tirdz bands produced for the Ilkhanid and Mamluk courts were made of silk 
metallic threads and woven into the pattern of the textile, while most firéz bands on 
textiles from the Abbasid and Fatimid courts were embroidered onto cotton or linen, 
sometimes using silk or gold threads for the inscriptions (Figure 4.1). These inscriptions 


Figure 4.1 Embroidered firdz inscription in gold from a qasab fragment. Linen tabby weave. 
Egypt, eleventh century. Royal Ontario Museum, 963-95-14. With permission of the 
Royal Ontario Museum © ROM. 


generally used some variation of the Kufic script, characterized by regular, monumental, 
angular letters.*! Woven inscriptions in samite (weft-faced compound twill) were also 
produced prior to the Mongol period, using silk threads and woven on a drawloom. 
Such woven inscribed textiles were not commonly produced in West Persian workshops 
until the tenth century, however, after the weaving technique of samite was conveyed 
from Central to West Asia.* 

Prior to the Mongol invasions, the textile-producing centers of the Abbasid court 
were centered in Baghdad, but Kufa and Basra were also major producers of silks and 
other fine materials; these locations also had firaz factories.” Although Baghdad was 
heavily damaged by the Mongol conquest, its firdz factory appears to have been revived 
under the Mongols, and the IIkhan Oljaytu (r.1304-1316) appointed the vizier Taj al- 
Din ‘Ali Shah to oversee it in 1312-1313. Another tiradz factory was established under 
‘Ali Shah’s direction at the Ilkhanid summer capital of Sultaniya.** Other textile pro- 
duction centers that flourished under the IIkhans were largely in areas in present-day 
Iran and Afghanistan, including Kerman, in present-day Iran." Under the Mamluks, the 
major firdz factories were located in Cairo, Alexandria, and Damascus.*” 
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In Chapter 2, I explained how Central Asian and Steppe traditions that pre-dated 
the Mongol conquests are relevant to our understanding of the significance of honor- 
ific robing in the Mongol Empire, and in the Yuan dynasty in particular. In addition 
to the Central Asian and Steppe context, the historical significance of gifting cloth- 
ing in the Islamic world, which existed from at least the ninth century, is essential 
to a full comprehension of the Ilkhanid context of honorific robing.’ Examples of 
such robing are found in both pre-Islamic Sasanian and early Islamic texts, although 
no pictorial evidence of honorific robing exists prior to the thirteenth century in the 
Islamic world.*? 

In sum, dress prior to the Mongol conquest of West Asia was both cosmopolitan and 
highly regulated. The gifting of clothing, and government production of court dress, 
were central aspects of the Abbasid system. Central Asian-style fitted coats and trousers 
had been adopted for several centuries at the Abbasid court. This general style of dress, 
and the importance of robing, recalls a similar use of dress and robing in the Mongol 
context. So, in what ways did the Mongols use pre-existing types of dress in West Asia, 
and how did dress change after the Mongol conquest of West Asia? 


Extant Textiles from the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 


Surviving textiles produced in either IIkhanid or Mamluk territories were preserved in 
European church treasuries such as St. Mary’s Church (Marienkirche) in Gdansk, Poland 
and the Alte Kapelle in Regensburg, Germany.*° Additional materials were preserved in 
tombs such as those of Cangrande della Scala (d. 1329) in Verona, Italy, Alfonso de la 
Cerda (d. 1333) in Burgos, Spain, and Rudolph IV (d. 1365) in Vienna, Austria.*! Some 
of the textiles preserved in Europe from the Ilkhanate or Central Asia were likely pro- 
duced for export or gifting, and thus not necessarily reflective of textiles used within the 
courts of the Ilkhanate or the Mamluks, although those with inscriptions, which will 
be addressed later in this chapter, were probably similar to textiles used both within 
the IIkhanate and Mamluk courts. In addition to these textiles, illustrated manuscripts 
produced in Ilkhanid scriptoria such as the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and the Shahnama provide 
evidence for types of textile patterns and clothing types that may have been widespread 
at the Ilkhanid court, as do schematized representations of dress on metalwork and 
ceramics produced for the court.” 

Although manuscript, metalwork, and ceramic illustrations should be used cautiously 
as direct evidence for types of dress in the IIkhanid court, a point in their favor is the 
similarities between these illustrations and what we know of Mongol court dress from 
the Yuan dynasty. Men are often depicted wearing coats with cinched waists over trou- 
sers and boots, and their robes frequently feature central badge (xiongbei or “Mandarin 
square”) motifs, “cloud collar” (yujian) designs, and underarm openings. As for motifs, 
Central or East-Asian-style dragons and phoenixes, and certain types of scrolling floral 
motifs, especially any featuring a lotus or a chrysanthemum, are examples of patterns 
introduced in the Mongol period to West Asia. However, there were differences in 
patterns from Yuan dress, and in the way that certain types of clothing were worn. The 
most evident difference in terms of pattern between Ilkhanid representations and Yuan 
court dress is the prevalence of tirdz bands and designs (often in the form of stripes) 
on men’s dress. Additionally, the IIkhanid court appears to have had greater sartorial 
diversity than the Yuan court. In particular, while Mongol dress was widespread, court 
officials continued to wear Muslim dress, in the form of an untailored robe and tur- 
ban. This diversity may reflect the differing roles certain officials played at court (i.e. 
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religious scholars as opposed to military officials), but IIkhanid court officials seem to 
have been less enthusiastic to adopt Mongol dress than officials in the Yuan dynasty. In 
addition, while female figures are often represented in Mongol court dress in the Jami‘ 
al-tawarikh, in the copies of the Shahnama they wear types of non-Mongol West Asian 
dress, probably due both to the context of the Shahnama (an important Persian epic 
rather than a world history) and the time period in which the illustrated copies were 
produced (the later part of the Ilkhanate). In the following sections, I highlight some ele- 
ments of Mongol dress worn at the IIkhanid court that echo Yuan patterns and tailoring 
while also point out departures from Yuan use. 


Pan-Mongol Male Court Dress: Three Examples 


Three details on robes of male Ilkhanid elites, as represented in manuscript illustra- 
tions, are comparable to dress of elites in the Yuan dynasty. These are the central 
badge (xiongbei, also called Mandarin squares), the cloud collar (yujian), and robes 
with underarm openings and over-long sleeves. The central badge is depicted in the 
Jami‘ al-tawarikh and in some Ilkhanid editions of the Shahnama, usually on a short- 
sleeved robe worn over a long-sleeved robe. Paired with trousers, boots, and a hat, 
artisans used this style of dress as shorthand for Mongol figures. No extant examples 
of central badges of Mongol manufacture have survived in Europe, perhaps because 
central badges were not gifted to foreign polities during the Mongol period. However, 
thanks to surviving examples from Yuan China, we may hypothesize with some con- 
fidence that they were worn in the Ilkhanate during the fourteenth century. Central 
badges are absent from the Injuid Shahnama manuscripts made in Shiraz, although 
other aspects of the garb of the central figures in these three manuscripts correspond to 
Mongol dress, namely the form of the robes of many of the male figures — side-closing, 
cinched at the waist, with a short-sleeved robe over a long-sleeved robe. Perhaps the 
lack of central badges indicates the distance the court in Shiraz felt from the central 
Ilkhanid power, as Shiraz, the seat of the Injuids, retained local governors after the 
Mongol takeover and therefore a certain amount of autonomy.** In the context of 
Ilkhanid Tabriz throughout the fourteenth century, however, central badges were a 
status symbol, much as they were in the Yuan dynasty. Their use in both the Jami‘ al- 
tawarikh and various editions of the Shahnama is consistently restricted to the central 
kingly or heroic figure, or in some cases his entourage. 

Central badges are depicted on elite figures in the Edinburgh/London Jami‘ al- 
tawarikh, especially in enthronement scenes, where the khan, and occasionally mem- 
bers of his entourage, wear golden badges with schematized floral motifs.*° In contrast 
to the Yuan, where animal patterns often form the motif on central badges, in Ilkhanid 
illuminated manuscripts the central badge is usually shown as a floral motif, or as an 
even more schematized decorative pattern, as in the badges of figures portrayed in 
folio 49a (289a of the reconstructed manuscript) of the London Jami‘ al-tawarikh, a 
scene of Joseph and his brethren depicted as Mongol courtiers.** The use of a general- 
ized floral pattern to represent the central badge continued in the later representations 
in both the “First small” Shahnama manuscript” and the Great Mongol Shahnama 
(Figures 4.2, 4.3). An exception in the Great Mongol Shahnama is a more detailed cen- 
tral badge depicted in a scene of Bahram Gur hunting with Azada, where Bahram Gur 
wears a Mongol-style robe and central badge with an animal gazing over its shoulder 
surrounded by vegetal motifs (Plate 23). In addition to bearing some resemblance to 
extant Yuan dynasty badges, this pattern is reminiscent of repeat patterns of animals in 
foliage woven into Jin dynasty silks, such as one showing a reclining djeian (a Central 


Figure 4.2 Iskandar Builds the Iron Rampart, from the Shabnama. Iran, Tabriz, Ilkhanid period 
ca. 1330-1336. Opaque watercolor, ink, and gold on paper. Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.: Purchase — Smithsonian Unrestricted Trust 
Funds, Smithsonian Collections Acquisition Program, and Dr. Arthur M. Sackler, 
$1986.104 (detail). 


Figure 4.3 Ardashir Captures Ardavan, from the Shahnama. Iran, Tabriz, Ilkhanid period, ca. 
1330-1336. Opaque watercolor, ink, and gold on paper. Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.: Purchase — Smithsonian Unrestricted Trust 
Funds, Smithsonian Collections Acquisition Program, and Dr. Arthur M. Sackler, 
S1986.103 (detail). 
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Figure 4.4 Djeiran and floral branches on yellow silk tabby silk with supplementary weft of gold 
strips, height: 50 cm. Jin dynasty (ca. 1115-1234). AEDTA 3430. Photo: Michel 
Urtado. Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, France. © RMN-Grand Palais/Art 
Resource, NY. 


Asian antelope) in the collection of the Musée Guimet (Figure 4.4). In both the Jami‘ 
al-tawarikh equestrian figures shown from the back, or in a three-quarters profile, 
reveal that the central badge was also found on the backs of these robes as they were 
in Yuan China.** For example, in a composite scene of first Taynush before Iskandar 
(Alexander the Great) and, second, Iskandar’s visit to the Brahmans, Iskandar is repre- 
sented twice, both times wearing a central badge-embellished robe (Plate 24). Seated 
under a tree on the right side of the composition, Iskander wears a white, short-sleeved 
robe over a red, long-sleeved robe patterned with small gold repeats. The central badge 
on his chest is represented as a schematized floral motif. The figure of Taynush, stand- 
ing to Iskandar’s right, also wears a central badge. As the figure stands in three-quarter 
profile, the viewer sees both the front and back of the robe, revealing schematized cen- 
tral badges similar to Iskandar’s badge. The equestrian figure in red to the left of the 
composition, another representation of Iskandar, faces away from the viewer, showing 
a central badge on the back of his robe as well. The act of representing these badges 
on principle figures, and the detail of the badge on the front and back of the robe, 
increases the likelihood that the manuscript painters were recreating a recognizable 
image of Mongol courtly attire. 

Compared to the central badge, the “cloud collar” pattern is rarely portrayed in sur- 
viving pictorial evidence. An example is represented on the robe of a kneeling figure in a 
painting of the enthronement of Shah Zav from the Great Mongol Shahnama (Plate 25). 
In terms of surviving textiles, the only remnant that may have come originally from the 
Ilkhanate is a chasuble originally from St. Mary’s Church in Gdansk in lampas weave 
with brocaded patterns in purple silk and gold thread.*° In contrast to the Jin and Yuan 
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dynasty cloud collars and those illustrated in the Shahnama, on the chasuble the cloud 
collar is used not as a collar, but as a central motif creating a cross on the purple silk. 
This derivation may simply indicate that the cloud collar was being used more frequently 
as a pattern than as an actual collar, or that the original Ilkhanid material was repur- 
posed in Europe for a Christian use. By the fourteenth century, the cloud collar motif 
had spread to a variety of media, including ceramic decoration and textile panels (meant 
to decorate the interior of a building or tent).*! Representations such as that on Plate 24, 
however, indicate that the original use of the cloud collar was not lost in its westward 
transmission. 

In the Ilkhanid context, the coat with underarm openings and over-long sleeves 
appears to be restricted to use by the khan, a contrast with the Yuan where, as we recall 
in Khubilai Khan Hunting (Plate 2), members of Khubilai’s entourage, as well as Chabi, 
were depicted wearing robes with underarm openings and long sleeves. In addition, rep- 
resentations of this type of dress are not found in the extant paintings of the Jami‘ al- 
tawarikh. There are, however, several representations of coats with underarm openings 
in the Great Mongol Shahnama. Shah Zav, for example, wears such a coat on half of his 
body (Plate 24). Shah Zav only wears the coat on his right side, with his arm through 
the underarm opening and the right sleeve hanging over his shoulder. The same style of 
coat is depicted on Iskander at the talking tree (Figure 4.5). Here, however, Iskander, 
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Figure 4.5 Iskandar at the Talking Tree, from the Shahnama. Iran, Tabriz, Ilkhanid period ca.1330- 
1336. Opaque watercolor, ink, and gold on paper. Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C.: Purchase — Charles Lang Freer Endowment, F1935.23 
(detail). 
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astride his horse, wears the coat on both of his arms, which pass through the underarm 
openings, leaving the sleeves dangling. 

These representations depart in other ways from the depictions in Yuan paintings 
discussed in Chapter 2. In Khubilai Khan Hunting, members of Khubilai’s entourage 
wear the sleeves on their arms, rather than passing an arm through the underarm 
opening or draping the coat around the shoulders, allowing the sleeves to hang down 
on each side. As noted in Chapter 2, there is evidence in the form of some surviving 
Yuan dynasty robes that wearers could have put their arms through the underarm 
openings (Plate 15). The manner of wearing these robes in the Ilkhanid context, then, 
may be connected to the types of robes found at Antinoöpolis in Egypt, also discussed 
in Chapter 2, where the overly long and overly thin arms were not meant to be worn, 
but rather, dangled down the side of the body. Perhaps the Yuan robes with underarm 
openings and the Ilkhanid robes with underarm openings connect to distinct traditions 
in Central Asia and West Asia, respectively. Their absence in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh 
might also be evidence for the separate origins of these coats, as they do not appear to 
have been part of Mongol courtly garb until later in the IIkhanate. Appreciated by the 
Mongols on either side of the Asian continent, the traditions may have been related, 
but used in distinct ways at each court. Coats worn on one side of the body with 
sleeves apparently too long and thin to wear are represented in a later edition of the 
Jami‘ al-tawarikh made in the 1430s in Timurid Herat, connecting to the Antinoöpolis 
coats and providing some evidence for a continuation of a related style of coat under 
the Timurids.°? 


Ilkhanid Women’s Dress 


In Chapter 3, I noted that in court settings, I[khanid women seem to have worn the 
ample, side-closing robe and boqta, as in the Yuan dynasty (Plate 19). Unfortunately, 
no archaeological evidence for such robes exists in the West Asian context, and, as is 
the case for men’s dress, the best evidence for elite women’s dress in the Ilkhanate is 
found in court-commissioned illustrated manuscripts such as the Jami‘ al-tawarikh 
and the Shabnama. These illustrated manuscripts provide some evidence for diversity 
of dress amongst Ilkhanid elite women that has parallels with the Yuan dynasty. The 
wide robe paired with a bogta was the official court dress of the dynasty and, in terms 
of painted evidence, is only represented in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh.*? Some representa- 
tions of women’s dress in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and all representations of women in 
the Shahnama indicate that pre-existing West Asian dress also continued to be worn. 
Additionally, as in the Yuan, the quotidian dress of Mongol women in the Ilkhanate 
may have resembled that of men. The difference in women’s dress probably reflects the 
respective histories of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh and the Shahnama. The Jami‘ al-tawarikh, 
a universal history culminating in the Mongol conquests, puts forward a Mongol- 
centric world view which perhaps warrants many of the figures being depicted in the 
distinctly Mongol dress of power. The Shahnama, the Persian national epic, was co- 
opted by the Mongols as a show of cultural power,** and while many figures are shown 
in Mongol guise, artists seem to have had flexibility in their representations of various 
figures. 

In the image of banquet preparation introduced at the beginning of the chapter (Plate 
P2), we recall that the central female figure is outfitted in the wide robe and bogta. In 
addition to showing pan-Mongol court dress, this image illustrates one of the roles of 
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elite Mongol women.” As noted in Chapter 3, elite Mongol women were responsible for 
running the imperial camp, which meant dealing with political and economic aspects in 
addition to quotidian tasks. In their role as camp managers, women managed prepara- 
tions for court banquets, which were politically significant and were held at the begin- 
nings of hunts and annual festivals as well as in diplomatic contexts.** After the founding 
of the Ilkhanate, elite women continued to play crucial roles in the political life of the 
dynasty, including the organization of banquets.” As in the Yuan, high-ranking Mongol 
women in the Ilkhanate had considerable political and economic power, at least until the 
end of the Ilkhanid period.** 

Pictorial evidence for the range of elite dress available to IIkhanid women gives a sense of 
diversity in court dress available for women at the Ilkhanid court. For example, the boqta 
was not the only headgear available to Ikhanid women, even when they dressed in what 
appears to be Mongol style. In particular, in some representations of elite women, the bogta 
has been replaced by a bukhbnuq, a wimple or type of veil that covered the hair and neck, 
which is often held in place by a headband, and an ‘isaba, or a crown (Plate 26).*? This diver- 
sity may reflect the different contexts of the paintings. In scenes from the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, 
women appear to be consistently represented in the wide robe and bogta (Plates 19, 22) 
while in the Shahnama manuscripts women are represented in clothing resembling either 
the dress of the men in the same scenes (Figures 4.6, 4.7), or in long dresses with overly long 


Figure 4.6 Nushirvan Eating Food Brought by the Sons of Mahbud (detail), folio from the Great 
Mongol Shabnama (formerly Demotte Shabnama). Ilkhanid period, 1330s. Ink, opaque 
watercolor, and gold on paper. Painting height: 20.6 cm; width: 23.2 cm. Attributed 
to Tabriz, Iran. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, 
1952 (52.20.2). Image copyright © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: 
Art Resource, NY. 
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Figure 4.7 Caesar Gives His Daughter Katayun to Gushtasp (detail), folio from a Shabnama. 
Ilkhanid period ca. 1330s-1340s. Attributed to Isfahan, Iran. Ink, opaque watercolor, 
gold, and silver on paper. Painting height: 4.9 cm; width: 10.6 cm. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bequest of Monroe C. Gutman, 1974 (1974.290.22). Image copyright 
© The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: Art Resource, NY. 


sleeves, perhaps in the mode of elite West Asian dress prior to the Mongol conquests (Plate 
26). We might conclude that the bogta went out of fashion in the later part of the IIkhanate, 
except that we find it consistently represented in court scenes a century later, in the Timurid 
Jami‘ al-tawarikh made in the early 1430s in Herat (BnF Supplément persan 1113). Its 
absence from the Shabnama thus likely reflects the different contexts of the text rather than 
an abandonment of the style in the later part of the Ilkhanate. 

In “Bahram Gur Entertained by the Daughters of Barzin” (Plate 26), from the First 
Small Shabnama, the Sasanian king Bahram Gur (ca. 400-438) is represented as a 
Mongol khan wearing a robe with an all-over gold motif. Barzin’s daughters wear gold- 
patterned robes with overly long sleeves, and a bukhnuq with an‘isdba. In the scene 
“Nushirvan Eating Food Brought by the Sons of Mahbud” (Figure 4.6), from the Great 
Mongol Shahnama, the central couple both wear short-sleeved robes over long-sleeved 
robes and crowns. The Sasanian King Nurshirvan (ca. 501-579, also called Anurshirvan 
or Khosrow I) is also represented as a Mongol khan, and wears a short-sleeved robe 
with a central badge pattern while his consort wears a red robe patterned with gold 
floral motifs and a bukhnuq with an ‘isaba. In another folio from a Shahnama, the scene 
“Cesar Gives His Daughter Katayun to Gushtap” (Figure 4.7), the men and women wear 
similar, Mongol-style, dress. The similarities between men’s and women’s dress recall 
the portrayal of Chabi in Khubilai Khan Hunting and lend additional support for the 
practice of Mongol women dressing in male-style attire different from the ample court 
robes which often feature in official court scenes. 


Textile Patterns Specific to West Asia in the Fourteenth Century 


Thus far, I have focused on textiles and dress that are comparable to Yuan examples 
in order to illustrate the ubiquity of certain Mongol styles of dress across the empire. 
Other types of textiles, however, were worn in the Ilkhnate that were distinct from 
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those worn at the Yuan court. A textile pattern specific to West Asia that appears 
to have existed from at least the Seljuk period (ruled in Iran ca. 1040-1157 and in 
Anatolia ca. 1081-1307) is multicolored horizontal or vertical stripes.*' Pictorial 
evidence produced in both Iran and Syria prior to the Mongol conquests is found 
in both schematized representations on mina’i ware and in manuscript paintings.” 
Garments with stripes, especially stripes with inscriptions woven into them, were pro- 
duced at both the Ilkhanid court and the Mamluk court. A striped robe is depicted 
on the prisoner, Ardavan, in the scene “Ardashir Captures Ardavan” from the Great 
Mongol Shahnama (Figure 4.3), while Ardashir, in the guise of a Mongol khan, wears 
a Mongol-style robe with firaz bands on the upper arms but not an overall stripe 
motif. In another folio from the Great Mongol Shahnama, “Isfandiyar Approaching 
Gushtasb,” Gushtasb (or Gushtap, a legendary Persian hero, depicted in Mongol dress 
in Figure 4.7 as well), sits enthroned wearing a striped coat over half of his body 
(Figure 4.8). This representation of a striped robe is close in type and use to the surviv- 
ing examples of IIkhanid or Mamluk striped textiles. 
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Figure 4.8 Isfandiyar Approaching Gushtasb, from the Great Mongol Shahnama, Iran (Tabriz), 
1330s. Berenson Collection, Villa I Tatti, Florence. Reproduced by permission of the 


President and Fellows of Harvard College. Photo: Torquato Perissi, Centrica S.r.l., 
Firenze. 


Stripes adorn the aforementioned sets of ecclesiastical vestments from St. Mary’s 
Church in Gdansk (pieces of which are currently in the Kunstgewerbemuseum and 
Liibeck), Ornat I and II from the so-called vestments of Henry II in the Alte Kapelle in 
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Regensburg, and those from the tombs of Cangrande della Scala (Plate 27), Alfonso de 
la Cerda, and Rudolph IV.® These examples feature inscriptions within the striped pat- 
tern, revealing them to be sorts of tiraéz. These examples can be subdivided into three 
categories based on their inscriptions. The first is the striped silks in St. Mary’s Church, 
which were likely made for the Mamluk court but woven in Central Asia or Eastern 
Iran — Ilkhanid territory. The St. Mary’s Church vestments are woven of a lampas made 
from silk and metallic threads; the metallic threads are made of gilded or silvered strips 
on animal substrate wound around a cotton core.® The principal inscription on the 
striped St. Mary’s vestments reads in Arabic, al-sultan al-‘alim, “the learned Sultan,” 
a common Mamluk phrase.“ However, there is a spelling mistake in this inscription: 
the sin (œ) of “sultan” is missing in both inscriptions, which may indicate that they 
were woven in a non-Arabic writing area.® Other inscribed textiles that were preserved 
with these striped examples in St. Mary’s Church feature titles of the Mamluk sultan 
al-Nasir Muhuammad ibn Qalawun (r. 1293-94;1299-1308; and 1310-1341), under 
whose third reign a diplomatic entente was reached with the Ilkhans.*’ This group of 
textiles were likely of IIkhanid manufacture for the Mamluk court, as evinced by their 
Mamluk-style inscriptions. 

The silks from the Alte Kapelle in Regensburg, along with the silks from the tombs 
of Cangrande della Scala and Alfonso de la Cerda, form the second group of striped 
textiles, also likely woven in the region of the IIkhanate. These are lampas woven silk 
textiles with gold thread made of a gilded lamella on an animal substrate. The textiles 
from the two tombs have large inscriptions woven in gold lampas which were probably 
meant to be identical and read either al-malik al-ashraf al-a‘la, “the most noble and 
supreme king,” or laka ash [al?|-sharaf al-’a‘la, “for you, the highest honor.”®* The 
discrepancy in how the inscriptions are interpreted are due to spelling errors, including 
a missing mim (e), in both inscriptions, which were perhaps caused by the transmis- 
sion of this inscription from a Mamluk prototype to a weaver under the Ilkhanate 
who was unfamiliar with Arabic.® The vestments from Ornat II from Regensburg are 
also woven of silk and gold thread made of a gilded lamella on animal substrate lam- 
pas and are inscribed with the line al-‘izz wal-nasr wal-iqbal |al-‘izz wa-l-nasr wa-l- 
iqbal?|, “glory and victory and prosperity.””° These textiles, woven in the IIkhanate 
and destined for the Mamluk court, were likely produced during the period of al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s reign, the period of diplomatic exchange between the two courts. Their 
inscriptions mark them as types of firāz, but they were probably not used as khil‘a in 
the initial transmission from IIkhanate to Mamluk sultanate but rather as personalized 
gifts. The gifting and acceptance of khil‘a from one court to the other would imply a 
relationship of superior to inferior, and for this reason the Mamluks were careful not 
to accept khil‘a as a general rule.”! 

The third group consists of only one textile, also produced in IIkhanid territories, the 
burial shroud of Rudolph IV (d. 1365) in Vienna inscribed with the IIkhanid ruler Abu 
Sa’id’s name (the Ilkhan who negotiated the entente with the Mamluk sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad), produced between 1319 and 1335.” This and the previous two groups 
of textiles were not tailored in the IIkhanate, but rather arrived in Europe probably as 
part of elite diplomatic gifts. Indeed, Markus Ritter has shown that this textile was not 
intended for burial,” and the conservator of this textile, Regina Knaller, determined that 
it was sewn around the corpse of Rudolph IV like a “fitted shroud. ””* Nonetheless, the 
striped pattern of this textile would still have been evident if it had been tailored in the 
Ilkhanate. 
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The inscriptions on the striped textiles discussed above reveal their original function as 
types of tirdz in IIkhanid or Mamluk contexts. Although they may not have been khil‘a 
in the transmission from the IIkhanate to Mamluk sultanate, such striped textiles would 
likely have been used as khil‘a in subsequent transmissions. That is, the Mamluk sultan 
may have received the robes as a gift and subsequently bestowed them as khil‘a — one 
explanation for how they ended up in European treasuries and tombs in the first place. 
The Abbasid tradition of khil‘a bestowals continued in the IIkhanate with the addition 
of variations seen in the Yuan dynasty such as mass robing for special feasts, and specific 
types of robing for investiture. A pictorial scene of honorific robing from the Ilkhanid 
Jami‘ al-tawarikh in Edinburgh shows Mahmud of Ghazna (ca. 971-1030) donning a 
robe from the Samanid Caliph al-Qadir (r. 991-1031), an event that occurred in 999 cE 
(Figure 4.9). Mahmud is dressed as a Mongol prince and is shown in the act of putting 


Figure 4.9 Mahmid of Ghazna Donning a Robe from the Caliph al-Qabhir, 389/999, folio from 
the Jami’ al-tawarikh, 1306-1307 ce (AH 706), Iran. Edinburgh University Library, 
Or. MS.20, fol. 121r. 


on a red and gold striped robe with overlong sleeves. This version of khil‘a created by 
Persian artisans under Mongol patronage could indicate that, as with the Mongol attire, 
the artisan responsible for this picture was depicting a conventionalized version of khil‘a 
from the Mongol period. The striped style of khil‘a was certainly a variation used by the 
fourteenth century Mamluks, as recounted in Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari’s (1301-1349) 
history, Masalik al-absar fi mamalik al-amsar: 


Among robes of honor ... there is one called tardwahsh produced in the tiradz facto- 
ries of Alexandria, as well as in Cairo and Damascus. The tardwahsh was formed of 
several bands, some of different colors mixed with gilt gasab. Between these bands, 
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were embroideries. These bands were woven in a gold material (qasab). If the person 
grew in rank, then a firdz-band made of gold brocade, was appliqued on to the mate- 
rial and (the coat) was covered by grey squirrel or by beaver, as mentioned before.” 


Given that the Mamluks and the Ilkhans exchanged large quantities of textiles, and it 
appears that some Mamluk court robes were in fact manufactured in the Ilkhanate, it is 
likely that designs for IIkhanid and Mamluk khil‘a overlapped. 

Contemporary descriptions of lavish gifting by the Mongol khans provide evidence 
for the fact that in the Mongol period the gifting of textiles, while retaining the political 
significance it had in both the Mongol tradition and the Islamic tradition, was strongly 
connected to banqueting and feasting, as was the case with the jisiin banquets in the Yuan. 
In the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, Rashid al-Din describes a banquet hosted by Ghazan Khan: 


He ordered countless gold and textiles brought, and after the people were fed with 
all sorts of victuals he gave all the gold and textiles away in alms with his own hand 
so that all received a portion. For three days and nights the Koran was recited, and 
every group performed its religious duties after its own fashion. On the banquet day 
he placed on his head a jeweled crown, the likes of which had never before been seen, 
bound himself with an appropriate belt, and clad himself in expensive gold-brocaded 
garments. The ladies and princes, amirs and courtiers were commanded to bedeck 
themselves with their finery, and all mounted matchless horses and paraded around.” 


The Ilkhans spared no expense when it came to the ceremonies surrounding feasting, and, 
like their Yuan counterparts, seem to have favored gold textiles above all for court use. 

The Mamluks also used textiles and clothing as central objects in diplomatic exchanges 
and state ceremonies. The khil‘a bestowed upon Mamluk officials was highly regulated 
by rank, and much like jisiin suits, seem to have included not just a robe but also belts 
and hats.” Like jisiin suits, Mamluk khil‘a were not tailored in a specific way, but were 
determined to be khil‘a based on both the context in which the gifting and wearing of 
the khil‘a occurred, and the quality of textiles and precious stones used in their manu- 
facture.” The Mamluk military elite wore “Tatar”-style coats (al-aqbiya al-tartariyya), 
which crossed over, much like Mongol riding coats, from left to right.” Thus, the khil‘a 
of the Mamluks probably resembled jisün coats in terms of general tailoring and some 
similarity in terms of the luxury textiles, furs, and jewels that adorned them. Ibn Fadl 
Allah al-‘Umari notes in describing high-level khil‘a for the Amirs of a Hundred: 


the robes of honor of the principle Amirs of a Hundred, consist of a coat made of 
red satin from Asia Minor, with (another one of) yellow satin from Asia Minor 
underneath. The upper coat (fauqdani) has bands of gold embroidery with a lining of 
grey squirrel, with fringes (or border?) on the outside ... The kalauta-hat is made of 
gold embroidery, with gold clasps. The turban-shawl is of fine muslin (shash lānis), 
at each end of it are (bands of) white silk, on which are embroidered the sultan’s 
titles, in bright silk of diverse colors; then (comes) a gold belt (mintaqa). The belts 
vary according to the rank (of their wearers). The most distinguished of all have, 
between their upright parts, intermediate roundels and two side pieces ornamented 
with rubies, emeralds, and pearls.*° 


The mass robing of Mamluk amirs and other high officials took place before banquets 
and during ceremonial processions that ran through Cairo and ended at the Citadel.*! 
Although a symbolic and actual center of political and military power during Ayyubid 
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rule of Egypt (ca. 1174-1250), the Citadel’s military and ceremonial importance was 
cemented under the Mamluks, and in particular al-Nasir Muhammad’s reign saw an 
extensive building program that allowed for ceremonies at the Citadel to become ever 
more elaborate. An increase in ceremonies such as those welcoming diplomatic parties, 
investitures, banquets to celebrate hunts, and procession involving the sultan’s amirs, 
mamluks, and sometimes the civilian population in Cairo was a hallmark of al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s reign, and an expression of his power.® Textiles were present in these cer- 
emonies not only in the mass robing of officials, but also in parade banners and lengths 
of cloth used and hung throughout the parade route, bringing the space of court ritual, 
centered on the Citadel, into the city of Cairo where the general population could inter- 
act with and appreciate the visual spectacle of the court.™ 

The use of large quantities of luxury textiles both to robe Mamluk officials and to deco- 
rate the parade routes and ceremonial occasions were only one part of the use of robing in 
the diplomatic context. As noted above, tirdz and other fine textiles were exchanged between 
Mongol courts and that of the Mamluks, especially during al-Nasir Muhammad’s reign. 
Such large-scale exchanges had begun a generation before, however. Sultan Al-Mansur 
Qalawun (r. 1279-1290, father of al-Nasir Muhammad) sent several recorded gift pack- 
ages to the Mongols of the Golden Horde, including, notably, a 1282 embassy that included 
sixteen “[camel?] loads” of textiles and gifts for the ladies at the Mongol court, and a 1287 
embassy that included six hundred gowns made from different types of luxury textiles and 
inscribed with the sultan’s titles." It appears that the court of the Golden Horde did not 
send luxury textiles to the Mamluks, instead gifting animals, fur and leather, slave girls, and 
mamluks.** This may indicate that the textile industry was not as developed in the Golden 
Horde as it was in the Ilkhanate or Yuan.*’ As for the Ilkhans, an early instance of a dip- 
lomatic embassy from that court to the Mamluk court occurred under the IIkhan Tegiider 
Ahmad (r. 1281-1284) to Sultan Qalawun. Bar Hebraeus notes that this included “pre- 
cious stones, and marvelous pearls, and gold, and silver, and apparel, and bales of stuffs (i.e. 
brocades) wherein much gold was woven” from the royal treasury of the Mongols along 
with a “royal pattern” woven into textiles.** After the entente between the Ilkhans and the 
Mamluks, which began to be negotiated in 1320, increasingly lavish missions were sent 
between the two courts.® The most famous instance of large-scale textile gifting between the 
two courts was the 1324 embassy sent by the IIkhan Abu Sa’id to Nasir al-Din Muhammad. 
As recorded by the chronicler Abu al-Fida, the gift package included: 


a number of choice gowns of cloth and so forth, all with sleeve-bands of gold bro- 
cade, a piece of muslin containing a number of pieces of gold brocade, and eleven 
decorated Bactrian camels carrying chests full of cloth, the produce of that country, 
numbering 700 pieces inscribed with the sultan’s titles.”° 


The seven hundred pieces of cloth gifted from the IIkhans to the Mamluks were likely of 
a kind with the striped examples preserved in European tombs and church treasuries — 
fabricated in the Ilkhanate, but featuring the Mamluk Sultan’s titles. 

The mass robing that occurred within the Mamluk and Ilkhanid courts, and the large 
quantities of luxury textiles that were exchanged between the two courts, indicate that 
there must have been some sort of centralized textile production for both courts. In the 
case of the IIkhanate, rather than a bureaucratic system of organization as was the case 
in the Yuan, it appears that weavers were assigned to different princely households in 
the model of the textile workers claimed and resettled by Chinqai in the first half of 
the thirteenth century, discussed in Chapter 1.?! In the fight for the position of Ilkhan 
between Tegiider Ahmad (r. 1281-84) and Arghun (r. 1284-91) recounted in the Jami‘ 
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al-tawarikh, we read that the capturing of artisans, a hallmark of the earlier Mongol 
conquests continued into the late thirteenth century: 


[Tegiider Ahmad’s troops] galloped as far as Varamin, seized and plundered three 
hundred households of artisans who belonged to Arghun Khan, and returned to the 
camp. When Arghun was apprised of this event he sent envoys to the treasury at 
Garrakan to bring everything that was available. He also sent to the workshops at 
Nishapur, Tus, and Isfarayin to have cloth brought. Within twenty days quantities 
of gold, jewels, and textiles were delivered to Adiliyya in Jurjan and he distributed it 
among the amirs and soldiers.” 


It appears, from this account, that the IIkhan had weavers working for his household 
specifically, but also had access to workshops in different cities, which may account for 
some of the irregularities in pattern or technical differences in surviving Ilkhanid textiles. 
In addition to the cities mentioned in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh, several textile production and 
trade centers within the Ilkhanate are described by Marco Polo and Ibn Battuta. Marco 
Polo describes different types of fabric produced in Tabriz, Yazd, and Kerman. He notes 
of Tabriz: “It is true that the men of Tauris [Tabriz] live by trade and crafts, for there are 
made there many cloths with gold and of silk and of great value.”” The textile production 
of Yazd, too, is described in trade terms: “Iasd [Yazd] is in Persie itself, a very good city 
and noble, and of great trade. Many cloths of silk which are called Iasdi [Yazdi] are made, 
which the merchants carry them to many parts to make their profit.”°* Kerman is noted 
for its embroidery: “And the ladies and damsels work very nobly with the needle in beasts 
and in birds and in many other likenesses on cloth of silk of all colors.”® Ibn Battuta, 
writing a generation after Polo, notes that “kamkha [...] are silken fabrics manufactured 
in Baghdad, Tabriz, [Nishapur], and in China.”*° R.B. Serjeant notes that kamkhā was a 
Yuan product and distributed through these cities, all of which were under Mongol juris- 
diction at the time that Ibn Battuta was writing.” In the Mamluk context, kamkha was 
used in the manufacture of khil‘a for lower level officials: “As for viziers and scribes, their 
most magnificent khil‘a consists of white kamkhda, with bands of plain silk embroidery... 
(A robe of honor) of lower rank is made of green Ramkha.””* 

In Marco Polo’s descriptions, the description of the textiles produced in a particu- 
lar city is interwoven with the city’s role as a trade center. Geographically, the textile 
industry of Tabriz was best situated for producing large orders for the Mongol court, as 
Tabriz was an Ilkhanid capital. Polo’s reference to “cloths with gold and silk,” paired 
with Ibn Battuta’s comment that kamkha was produced there, fits with what we know 
of the types of textiles preferred by the Mongols in China: high quality patterned silks 
woven with over-all gold patterns (nasīj), or embroidered with gold patterns. 

Alongside textiles produced within the IIkhanate for the court, textiles from the Yuan 
territories and elsewhere were also imported to the Ilkhanate, principally through mari- 
time and overland trade routes, but also through courtly exchange.” Hormuz (“Curmos” 
in Marco Polo), for example, was an important sea port, and a center for the importing 
of textiles, rather than their production. As Marco Polo describes, 


and I tell you that the merchants come [to Curmos] from Indie with their ships, 
bringing there all spiceries and precious stones and pearls and cloth of silk and gold 
and elephant tusks and many other wares, and in that city they sell them to the 
other men who then carry them through all the whole world, selling to the other 
peoples. 
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Marco Polo’s Hormuz refers to what we now call “Old” Hormuz, which was situ- 
ated across from the present-day island of Hormuz, and was a center for international 
exchange between Persia and the East in the tenth through fourteenth centuries.!°' Marco 
Polo notes that it was part of the “kingdom of Cherman [Kerman],” something corrobo- 
rated in Persian sources. ° Hormuz was an important entry point for diplomatic missions 
between the Yuan and the Ilkhanate, especially when the overland routes were inacces- 
sible due to war with the Chaghadaids. The quantities of textiles that were imported 
from the east assured the continuity of a shared vocabulary between the Ilkhanid and 
Yuan courts. 

The Mamluk textile industry reached its apex under al-Nasir Muhammad.!® Official 
Mamluk żirāz factories produced official government textiles in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Dmascus. After the reign of al-Nasir Muhammad, there was a marked decrease in 
centralized production of luxury textiles: the firaz factory in Alexandria was shuttered, 
and the textile industry became centered on private manufacture under the direction 
of the increasingly powerful amiral class in Cairo.'* Textiles were also imported out- 
side of the Mamluk sultanate, not only through diplomatic exchange, but also, as in 
the Ilkhanate, through trade. If we take kamkhā to be a silk originating in the Yuan 
dynasty, for example, it is significant that it was used in khil‘a for lower ranking mem- 
bers of the Mamluk court as this implies that there was sufficient quantity of the stuff 
available and that it was not particularly prized. Al-Nasir Muhammad’s reign, which 
saw the détente between the Ilkhans and the Mamluks, was noteworthy for being a 
moment in which East Asian motifs were adopted into Mamluk textiles and other dec- 
orative arts as a direct result of increased interactions with the Ilkhans and due to the 
large quantity of Yuan textiles that were exported to West Asia during this period.!% 

Examining the impact of Mongol dress in West Asia comes with a set of challenges, 
most crucially the lack of extant material. Illustrated manuscripts and textiles preserved 
in European treasuries go some way in allowing us to define types of court dress and 
their use in West Asia in the fourteenth century, as do comparisons between this mate- 
rial and the textiles and paintings of the Yuan dynasty. Manuscript illustrations from the 
Ilkhanate reveal the ubiquity of certain types of Mongol dress, especially for men, with 
short-sleeved robes over long-sleeved robes cinched at the waist and often adorned with 
central badges are depicted with some consistency from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century until the fall of the Ilkhanate in the 1330s. Even when Ilkhanid power was wan- 
ing, Mongol dress continued to be represented in later Shahnama manuscripts made 
beginning in the 1330s. According to the representations in these manuscripts, while 
Mongol courtly garb was clearly widespread, a diversity of dress was available to both 
men and women. Women in court scenes of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh wear the familiar wide 
robe and bogta, while in various editions of the Shahnama they wear combinations of 
Mongol dress and West Asian styles. As in the Yuan, the bogta and wide robe seem to 
have been used in specific, formal courtly contexts. 

By comparing dress and use of textiles in the Yuan court and courts in West Asia, 
I hope to have demonstrated the extent of the Mongol impact on West Asian court 
dress. In the IIkhanate, a number of pan-Mongol practices were preserved and elabo- 
rated on, such as the jisiin banquet, where the attendees would wear suits of clothing 
gifted from the khan prior to the ceremony. However, the regional importance of 
khil‘a added another layer of cultural significance to the act of gifting and receiving 
clothing from the khan. The Mamluks for their part developed their own courtly cer- 
emonial that took into account West Asian precedent and contemporaneous Mongol 
practice. 
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5 Global Reach 
The Mongols and the Latin West 


By the end of the thirteenth century, elements of Mongol culture had arrived in the 
Mediterranean and found their way into the arts and dress of the Latin West.! This 
brings us back to Martyrdom of the Franciscans (Plate 1). Ambrogio Lorenzetti depicted 
the khan seated on a high throne in front of a green cloth of honor wearing a variation 
of Mongol dress: a pointed hat, blue robe with tirdz-style bands, and a golden skirt. 
He clutches a scepter across his lap and looks intently at the ongoing decapitation of 
the Franciscans occurring below. The only detail in his attire that is out of place is his 
footwear — instead of boots he wears dainty red slippers without socks. His attendants 
include a motley variety of characters, several of whom also wear versions of Mongol 
dress, namely, a short-sleeved robe over a long-sleeved robe, belted at the waist. Two 
of the khan’s attendants wear pointed hats resembling those depicted in Ikhanid paint- 
ings. Another dons a turban with a Mongol-style robe, while other figures wear elab- 
orate armor — helmets and breastplates — evocative of some ambiguous ancient past, 
perhaps Rome or Persia. In a similar way to Khubilai Khan Hunting, Martyrdom of 
the Franciscans shows the reach of the Mongol Empire, and its multicultural makeup 
through the variety of dress worn by the khan’s entourage. A depiction of a recent mar- 
tyrdom taking place within the Mongol Empire would be a perfect piece of evidence for 
the wide-reaching relevance of the Mongols in the fourteenth century but it is difficult 
to prove with absolute certainty when and where this martyrdom took place. More rel- 
evant to this study is that the Mongols depicted within the scene are shown wearing rela- 
tively accurate dress. Ambrogio may have modeled the dress in this painting on imported 
Mongol cloth, on the dress of “Tartars” living in Italy, or, as has been suggested by at 
least one scholar, in IIkhanid manuscript paintings.* Whatever the source, the specificity 
of the dress and textiles within this painting gives some notion of the effect the Mongol 
Empire had on visual culture and the imagination of the Christian West. 

Scholars in recent years have been increasingly interested in the impact of Mongol 
textiles and of the Mongols themselves on the arts and culture of the Christian West.’ Art 
historically, the effect of the Mongol Empire on the Christian West is manifested through 
two separate but potentially related phenomena: the spread of textiles originating in the 
Mongol Empire, called panni tartarici, and the depiction of Mongol figures in art and 
literature of the period. The spread of panni tartarici, their imitation, and depictions 
of these valued stuffs, connects to economic factors (commercial networks and the rise 
of the merchant classes), to changing notions of an individual’s place in society (social 
hierarchy and budding fashion systems), and to the meanings that these textiles conveyed 
to the viewer when they were portrayed in religious paintings. Depictions of Mongols 
in art and literature touch on the burgeoning sense of self as opposed to “other” in the 
fourteenth century Christian West that was connected to religion, the slave trade, and 
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political concerns. In this chapter I investigate both textiles and painted representations 
of Mongols to clarify the global reach of the Mongols, especially in terms of textiles and 
dress, on the arts and broader cultures of the Christian West. 


Panni Tartarici 


Panni tartarici, Latin for “Tartar cloths,” (also referred to by the French dras de tar- 
tais or tartaires) is a blanket term for a variety of cloths, mostly silks, produced in the 
Mongol Empire, first attested in European sources in the 1260s.* Most of the Mongol 
textiles imported into the Latin West were likely produced in the Ilkhanate, as this was 
the Mongol domain that was in most frequent contact with the Mediterranean both 
through diplomatic missions and Genoese and Venetian trade. Some types of panni tar- 
tarici are easy to identify, such as lampas weaves (in particular nasi) figured silks, and 
velvet decorated with gold discs. These have survived in European church treasuries 
and tombs, are depicted in paintings, and listed on inventories.’ However, some of the 
terminology used to describe panni tartarici is confusing, especially regarding textiles 
woven with metallic threads. David Jacoby has argued, for instance, that nach and nas- 
sic, what we might read as alternate spellings of nasīj, actually refer to two separate types 
of cloth citing the fact that they are distinguished from each other in texts, but does not 
explain what differentiated them.‘ The term “camaca” or “camoca,” (from the Persian 
kamkha) first used by armchair traveler John of Mandeville (ca. 1330-1371), seems 
in the Latin context to have signified a tabby-tabby lampas-weave textile sometimes 
woven with metallic threads, also related to nasij.’ Nonetheless, what is certain is that 
the Mongol period saw an unprecedented influx of textiles into the Christian West which 
both impacted the economy and was central to the establishment of the burgeoning 
fashion system of important city-states in Italy, as well as kingdoms in France, England, 
and Germany. 

The taste for eastern luxury silks by secular and religious elites in the Latin West began 
in the centuries before the Mongol period. Silk produced in Byzantium and Hispano- 
Moresque silks in particular were traded and gifted at the highest levels as early as the 
ninth century.’ The desire to produce local imitations of Byzantine silks was a central 
factor in the founding of the Lucchese and Venetian silk industries in the mid-twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries, respectively.’ Byzantine silks continued to be in high demand 
until the sack of Constantinople by Latin forces in 1204, which caused the collapse of the 
silk industry.!° Hispano-Moresque silks, called bagadelli hispanici or “Spanish Baghdadi 
silks” were also imitated in Lucca around the same time.!! Increased desire for eastern 
luxury goods, silks in particular, began with the First Crusade in 1095, and continued 
for the next two hundred years as Latins settled in the Levant.'? However, the Mongol 
period, beginning in 1260, stands out from these earlier eras for the types of textiles 
(especially those woven with gold) and volume of material that was imported into the 
Christian West, and not just at elite levels." 

Examples of panni tartarici have been preserved in church treasuries and tombs across 
Europe, as discussed in Chapter 4.4 We recall that striped polychrome lampas textiles 
brocaded with gold which were tailored into church vestments are in St. Mary’s Church 
in Gdansk, Poland and another set of ecclesiastical vestments, also lampas-woven with 
stripes and brocaded text and decorative elements, were preserved in the Alte Kapelle 
in Regensburg Cathedral (Germany). The tombs of Cangrande della Scala (d. 1329) in 
Verona, Italy, Alfonso de la Cerda (d. 1333) in Burgos, Spain, and Rudolph IV (d. 1365) 
in Vienna, Austria all contain luxury textiles originating in the Mongol Empire." In 
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addition to these examples, a dalmatic associated with Pope Benedict XI (r. 1303-1304) 
has been preserved in San Domenico, Perugia, and a fragment from another ecclesiastical 
vestments (paramentum) is currently in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (19.191.3 
and 46.156.22) (Figure 5.1) and the Cleveland Museum of Art (Plate 29).'° Another 


Figure 5.1 Simone Martini, The Angel of the Annunciation, c.1333, tempera on panel. National 
Gallery of Art, Gift of the Samuel Kress Foundation, 1939.1.216. Image source: 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


dalmatic with a pattern of peacocks is in the Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum in Brunswick 
(Braunschweig), Germany (M174).’’ “Tartar” silks are noted in a 1295 Vatican inventory 
of Boniface VII; in a fourteenth-century inventory from Riga, Latvia; in a 1341 inven- 
tory of the church of San Francesco at Assisi; and a 1311 inventory of Pope Clement V.!% 
These surviving textiles represent only a small fraction of the quantities of textiles that 
were imported from Mongol territories into the Latin West. Additionally, they exemplify 
textiles made of the finest materials rather than showing the range of silks available dur- 
ing the Mongol period across Eurasia. In their quality, they connect to the courtly attire 
examined in the previous four chapters, but do not represent the full impact of panni 
tartarici on different levels of society in the Latin West during this period. 


Mediterranean-Mongol Trade 


Panni tartarici was imported into the Latin West though diplomatic missions and trade. 
The trade routes between the Levant and the Mediterranean followed Crusader routes 
that were well established by the Mongol period. The routes between East Asia and 
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the Mediterranean during the Mongol period followed three principal routes: a north- 
ern overland route via Constantinople and through Central Asia; a central, partially 
overland, route between the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean that passed through 
Baghdad and Basra and the Persian Gulf; and a southern sea route connecting the Red Sea 
with the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean.’? The most important trading centers between 
the Asian continent and the Mediterranean were those of Caffa on the Crimean penin- 
sula and Tana on the Sea of Asov that connected the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
and were dominated by the Genoese and the Venetians.” The Black Sea trade will be 
addressed later in this chapter in connection to the traffic in slaves and “Tartar” iden- 
tity. That the three routes were more or less active during the Mongol period was due to 
Mongol hegemony, sometimes referred to as the Pax Mongolica, which allowed travelers 
to pass through regions in relative safety.” 

The first Latins to make the trip from the Christian West to the Mongol courts in 
East and Central Asia were Franciscans such as William of Rubruck and John of Plano 
Carpini.” By the 1260s, however, while missionaries continued to make the trip over- 
land to save souls, the major players in the trade (and diplomacy) between the Latin 
West and the Mongol Empire were merchants from Italian city states, especially Genoa 
and Venice.” The Genoese and Venetians established merchant communities in major 
hubs such as the aforementioned Caffa, located in the Golden Horde between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, Tabriz in the Ilkhanate, and southeastern sea ports in China such 
as Guangzhou and Yangzhou in the Yuan.” Some merchants appear to have brought 
their families (including wives and daughters) with them to settle in these locations, 
as in the example of the Venetian (or perhaps Genoese) Vilioni (also spelled Vilion/ 
Ilioni) family in Yangzhou, whose tombstones, which included one for Caterina Vilioni, 
probably a daughter of a merchant.” Some of the Venetian and Genoese emporia (also 
called entrepôts or comptoires) fell under the rule of local governments while others 
were answered directly to the Venetian or Genoese authorities.” Much of what we know 
about trade by Italians in the Mongol Empire comes from the Florentine bank clerk 
Francesco Pegolotti’s La practica della mercatura, which was written ca. 1340.7 In this 
text, Pegolotti details trade routes including distances between cities, weights, and meas- 
ures.”* Significantly, all of the weights and measures he gives for “Cathay” are Genoese, 
which gives further evidence for the preeminent status of the Genoese in the East Asian 
trade in the fourteenth century.” 

The most famous Venetian merchant to travel to China was Marco Polo, who accom- 
panied his father, Niccolo, and uncle, Maffeo, to Khubilai’s court at Dadu in 1271, 
returning to Venice in 1295. The first Italian merchants to visit East Asia, Niccolo and 
Maffeo Polo traveled to Khubilai’s court in the 1260s, leaving Venice in 1261 and 
returning in 1269. Niccolo and Maffeo’s second journey to the Yuan court, on which 
they were accompanied by Marco, is preserved in Marco Polo’s Devisement du monde 
or “Description of the World,” which was narrated to the romance writer Rustichello of 
Pisa while Polo was imprisoned in Genoa around 1298.°° Most merchants did not leave 
records of their travels and experiences, which is one of the reasons that Marco Polo’s 
account is so valued, even if its historical accuracy has often been questioned.*! The Polos 
appear to have taken a combination of the central and northern overland routes through 
Asia on the way to Dadu and the southern sea route on their way back to Venice.” 
According to Marco’s account, he served in the Yuan administration while in China, 
although his service is not recorded in Yuan government documents. However, the use 
of foreigners as administrators and as envoys was widely practiced by the Mongols, so 
while Marco was almost certainly not the governor of Yangzhou for three years, as he 
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claimed, he may have been conscripted by Khubilai to perform more minor bureaucratic 
tasks.” On their return journey, the Polos accompanied a Mongol princess who was 
betrothed to the Ilkhan Arghun, an indication that they were trusted in an inter-empire 
diplomatic mission. Marco’s account shows that for certain of these Italian merchants, 
buying and selling goods was sometimes only one of several of their activities; this is cor- 
roborated by what historians are able to put together of the lives of other merchants who 
lived and worked in the Mongol Empire. The Genoese merchant Buscarello Ghisolfi (d. 
after 1302), for example, was sent by the IIkhan Arghun on at least one diplomatic mis- 
sion to the Latin West in 1289, where he delivered letters from Arghun to Pope Nicholas 
IV, Edward I of England, and Philippe IV of France.** Merchants, then, were not only the 
sources through which goods traveled between the Mongol Empire and Latin West, but 
sometimes served as diplomatic envoys at the highest levels. They had the ability to move 
between far distant places, but also to move socially, from the marketplace to audiences 
with khans and kings. 


Sumptuary Regulations 


The sharp increase in volume of goods imported from the east in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries impacted society in the Latin West at different levels. Of relevance 
to panni tartarici was the advent of non-elite members of society in cities across the 
Christian West purchasing and outfitting themselves and their families in luxury silks 
during this period.” Worried about social status (the common people getting above 
themselves) and morals (the common people should not be spending so much money on 
clothes), the rulers of the urban areas in which part of the population was beginning to 
dress in new ways and wear luxury materials implemented a variety of sumptuary regu- 
lations.*° As Catherine Kovesi Killerby has shown, while the first sumptuary regulations 
since the Carolingian period (ca. 780-900) were implemented in the mid-twelfth century 
in Genoa, urban areas across Italy the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries saw 
a veritable wave of sumptuary legislation.” These regulations were generally aimed at 
controlling the dress of women, but also what people wore in public celebrations such as 
weddings and funerals.** Sumptuary laws reveal the anxieties of the ruling elite regard- 
ing new wealth and attendant social mobility that was opening up to city dwellers in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries thanks in large part to the influx of goods from 
the Mongol Empire. Wealth and social status were expressed in public settings through 
dress, and the import and imitation of Mongol textiles in Italy meant that silk and silks 
woven with metallic threads, once exclusively available to the highest ranks of society 
and the clergy, were worn by merchants and their wives and daughters, upsetting social 
orders that had been entrenched for hundreds of years which assigned status according 
to birth. In England, authorities first passed legislation in 1337 that banned anyone but 
the most elite of the kingdom from wearing cloth made outside of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, while an Act of 1363 (repealed in 1364) banned the wearing of silk 
and metallic threads.’ In fourteenth century urban centers of the Latin West, silk, and 
silk with metallic threads, that is, types or imitations of panni tartarici, were perceived 
as a threat to social order. 

While non-elite classes probably wore lower-grade silks than royals or high-rank- 
ing members of the Church,*° that increasingly larger numbers of the urban popula- 
tion dressed in fine fabrics not only unsettled the ruling classes, but also marked the 
beginnings of a fashion system.*! Within a fashion system, clothing and textiles create 
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meaning that can be read by people within a given society. Beginning in the late thir- 
teenth century, the use of luxury materials for clothing, along with styles of clothing 
worn that imitated elites, allowed the burgeoning merchant classes to manifest their 
desired status in a way that had not been possible in previous centuries. This differed 
from the hierarchical robing systems of the Mongol Empire and the Islamic world, as 
it allowed for the expression of an individual’s desired identity. However, the early 
fashion system of the Latin West, especially in the Italian city states, had something 
in common with dress in the Yuan dynasty, and not just in terms of the types of cloth 
that were worn. That is, in the Yuan people elected to dress in the clothing of a certain 
group (Mongol or Song) to shape their external identity in ways that were unavailable 
to people living in earlier periods. Opportunities for individuals living in the Christian 
West and the Mongol Empire to craft their identity through dress the late thirteenth 
century and early fourteenth centuries, were available, in different ways, thanks to the 
Mongol Empire. 


Mongol Textiles in Italian Paintings 


Not coincidentally, it was during this same period that textiles recognizable as panni 
tartarici begin appearing in Italian paintings. The most readily identifiable of these cloths 
are types of nasij, of which painted examples have been matched to extant fragments by 
Lisa Monnas in her groundbreaking work. As Monnas has shown, some of the best 
representations of pannus tartaricus were painted by the Sienese artist Simone Martini 
(1284—1344).*3 Simone produced major commissions for both his hometown and for the 
courts of Naples, Hungary and the Pope in Avignon. He probably had access to high 
quality imported silks from Mongol territories in Siena, as well as at the courts of his 
powerful patrons in different cities.“ 

The most famous example of Simone Martini’s rendition of pannus tartaricus is in 
his depiction of the robe of the Angel Gabriel in a triptych Annunciation that is attrib- 
uted to Simone and his brother, Lippo Memmi (ca.1291-1356) (Plate 28). Simone also 
represents a variation of this design in the dress of St. Catherine in his Maesta,* as well 
as in yet another depiction, the Angel of the Annunciation from the National Gallery 
of Art (Figure 5.1). These three representations differ, partially because of medium and 
technique: Martini used sgraffito on the robe of the Angel Gabriel in both Annuciation 
paintings and fresco in the Maestd.** The technique of sgraffito is easily observed in the 
Angel of the Annunciation in the National Gallery, which has been damaged: the angel’s 


Figure 5.2 Textile with floral design, lampas. Warp: 5 cm; weft approx. 19.3 cm. Central Asia, 
Mongol period, ca. late thirteenth-mid-fourteenth century. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fletcher Fund, 1946, 46.156.22. Image source: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Image in Public Domain. 
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robe was first painted red, then covered over with a layer of gold, and finally painted 
pink.” The pink paint was then scratched off to create the floral pattern, exposing the 
gold beneath. Several examples of the type of textile represented in these three paintings 
by Simone Martini have been preserved, including a dalmatic said to have belonged 
to Benedict XI,** fragments in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Figure 5.2), and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art (Plate 29). 

Italian artists may also have represented types of panni tartarici in their carefully 
depicted monochrome silks adorned with pseudo-inscriptions imitative of Eastern lan- 
guages on their borders.*? The practice of incorporating pseudo-scripts imitative of Arabic 
or other eastern scripts into Tuscan religious paintings began in the late twelfth century, 
coinciding with the later periods of the Crusades,°° and continued in Italy into the six- 
teenth century.°! However, it was during the Mongol period, the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, that this type of script became a standard decorative element, coin- 
ciding with the substantial increase of Mongol silks imported into the Latin West. Duccio 
di Buoninsgna’s (ca. mid-thirteenth-early fourteenth centuries) Rucellai Madonna in 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence from 1285 is an early instance of a painted representa- 
tion of a firdz-style textile depicting pseudo-Arabic script.” Other Italian painters incor- 
porated Eastern pseudo-scripts into their paintings during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, including the Florentine painter Giotto di Bondone (ca. 1266/67-1337). One 
scholar has identified Giotto’s painted pseudo-script, found for example in the frescoes 
of the Scrovegni (or Arena) Chapel in Padua, finished in 1305, as ‘Phags-pa script (Plate 
30).°3 ‘Phags-pa was a universal writing system commissioned by Khubilai and prob- 
ably adapted from a Tibetan script to write the Mongolian language (and others) by the 
‘Phags-pa lama.** While the use of ‘Phags-pa script may have been more widespread that 
scholars have assumed,” there is no evidence that any textiles with ‘Phags-pa script were 
woven in the Yuan or the Ilkhanate.** The only objects that included ‘Phags-pa script that 
were definitely transported to the Latin West in the Mongol period were paizi, the tablets 
granting safe passage gifted by Mongol authorities to travelers in the Mongol Empire, 
including Marco Polo (Figure 5.3). After looking closely at the borders of Giotto’s 
painted textiles, such as the borders of the clothes worn by the men fighting over the cloth 
of Christ in the Crucifixion from the Scrovegni Chapel (Plate 30), I believe that the script, 
while imitative of an Eastern script, is not necessarily imitative of ‘Phags-pa.°* It seems 
just as likely that it might be a type of pseudo-Arabic script, with the letters written hap- 
hazardly in different directions.°? What is important is that an Eastern script is evoked, 
rather than accuracy in the depiction — Giotto may have invented the pattern, perhaps 
basing it on textiles with readable Arabic or Persian inscriptions. 

As noted in the previous chapter, a number of inscribed textiles (types of tirdz) likely 
from the Ilkhanate or the Mamluk Sultanate have been preserved in European collec- 
tions, such as the firaz found in the tomb of Rudolph IV (d. 1365) in Vienna inscribed 
with the IIkhanid ruler Abu Sa’id’s name.” Silks with auspicious inscriptions in Persian 
or Arabic were understood by at least the ruling classes in the Latin West to have con- 
notations of power and political importance during this period, even if Latin elites could 
not read the texts.°! Textiles with inscriptions imitative of Arabic scripts represented in 
Italian religious paintings from the late twelfth century onward signified both the power 
and importance of the figures wearing the textiles (often the Virgin or Christ), and drew 
an explicit connection between Arabic, or other Eastern scripts and the Eastern origins 
of the Early Christian Church. In their importance as objects of power associated with 
royalty, and their explicit eastern connections, inscribed textiles functioned similarly to 
nasīj in Italian religious paintings. 
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Figure 5.3 Safe Conduct Pass (paizi) with inscription in ‘Phags-pa script. Yuan dynasty (1271- 
1368), late thirteenth century. Iron with silver inlay. Height: 18.1 cm; width: 11.4 cm. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Purchase, Bequest of Dorothy Graham Bennett, 
1993 (1993.256). Image copyright © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Image source: 
Art Resource, NY. 


Mongol textiles in religious paintings are usually worn by the most important figures 
such as the Virgin and Child, the Angel Gabriel, or Saint Catherine of Alexandria (not 
coincidentally, an “Eastern” saint). The centrality of the textiles in these paintings, con- 
sidered alongside the fact that panni tartarici were used to make ecclesiastical vestments 
and used as burial garments in elite Christian burials, may signify that panni tartarici 
had a religious significance in addition to being intrinsically and socially valuable. The 
ways in which panni tartarici were activated in a religious context connects to the ways 
in which earlier textiles brought from the Levant during the Crusades were used. During 
the twelfth century, textiles inscribed with Arabic were understood as coming from the 
Holy Land which enhanced their religious worth.® The religious significance of textiles 
with eastern scripts or pseudo-scripts transferred to panni tartarici in the Mongol period, 
and the practice of using eastern scripts as a decorative motif continued through the 
sixteenth century in Italy. 


The Image of the Mongol 


Panni tartarici were highly desired commodities that conveyed wealth, status, and reli- 
gious significance. But what of the Mongols themselves? For one thing, knowledge in 
the Latin West about the Mongols was not monolithic. Northern Italian city dwellers 
probably had a better sense of the Mongols than German peasants, for example. In the 
above sections, I have introduced different types of knowledge about products of the 
Mongol Empire. First, the knowledge that merchants had, especially those from Genoa 
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and Venice, through their travels and interactions with other merchants in the Mongol 
Empire, and sometimes, through access to the courts in their roles as diplomatic envoys. 
The emporia established by both groups meant that Genoese and Venetian merchants 
and their families sometimes lived in enclaves abroad, which would have given these 
groups access to aspects of daily life in parts of the Mongol Empire. Weavers in Lucca 
and Venice had a different type of knowledge — technical knowledge. That is, the inti- 
mate knowledge of how panni tartarici was made, which they used to make almost 
indistinguishable imitations of the Mongol cloths. Weavers probably did not have the 
same level of understanding as the merchants or the people who commissioned the silks 
they were imitating, however. Sienese and Florentine painters who included panni tar- 
tarici in their works would not have necessarily had more knowledge than Lucchese or 
Venetian weavers. While they may have had opportunities to study real examples of 
panni tartarici, or perhaps even owned imported silks themselves, it was not the artists 
who determined the content of their paintings in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. Rather, it was the client of the painting who made such decisions. The client 
likely also specified what type of materials the individual figures in the painting should 
wear, and what materials should be used in the execution of these garments, including 
the grade of ultramarine and the quantity of gold leaf that should be used. The artists 
who painted images of Mongols, however, seem to have had access to specific informa- 
tion about how Mongols should be represented. Secular and religious leaders and their 
advisors and envoys possessed yet another type of knowledge. These elites were often the 
clients or patrons of the paintings and illustrated manuscripts that represented Mongols 
and their goods, were the recipients of the highest quality goods, and interacted with 
the Mongol Empire at an official level and saw the Mongols variously as the source of 
valued objects, a threat, or potential allies. The knowledge of the people at whom sump- 
tuary regulations were aimed, residents of urban areas with access to sources of wealth 
(merchants and the like) are the most difficult to pinpoint. Did the upwardly mobile 
urban populations know that the fine cloths that were constantly being restricted were 
specifically from the Mongol Empire, or just from the “East”? Did they have a sense of 
what a Mongol looked like? Did they share the same optimism of certain of their rulers 
who saw the Mongols as potential allies against Muslims? I address these questions in 
the following section. 

The image of the Mongol in the minds of the religious leaders and secular rulers of 
the Latin West changed over the course of the thirteenth century, with travelers to the 
Mongol Empire manifesting an increasingly positive attitude toward the Mongols as the 
century wore on. The negative image of the Mongols as demons sent from hell as a pun- 
ishment for sins, dominant in the 1220s and 1240s when the Mongol expansions reached 
the eastern edge of the Latin West, soon gave way to a more hopeful characterization, as 
Christian rulers and their advisors began to contemplate a potential Christian-Mongol 
alliance against the Mamluks.“ This optimism was in part due to travelers from the 
Latin West to the Mongol courts whose reports of the Mongols were not entirely nega- 
tive. Latin travel records dating to the period before 1260 include Julian of Hungary, 
whose account Epistola de vita Tartarorum dates to 1237;°° John of Plano Carpini (ca. 
1182-1252), who we recall was sent to Karakorum by Pope Innocent IV and published 
his Ystoria mongolorum in 1247; and the Flemish friar William of Rubruck (c. 1220- 
1293), unofficially backed by King Louis IX of France, and whose Itinera of 1255 we 
have relied on for pre-Yuan Mongol life in earlier chapters of this book.*’ Some religious 
groups, especially the Franciscans, saw the Mongol invasions of the 1220s and 1240s 
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and portents of the Apocalypse and signs of divine punishment.®* Indeed, Matthew Paris 
is credited with the explanation that the Mongols came from “Tartarus,” or hell, one 
of the reasons they were referred to as “Tartars.”°? However, as the thirteenth century 
wore on, Franciscans and other religious advisors to rulers encouraged the idea that the 
Mongols might be amenable to conversion to Christianity if only they were properly 
initiated into the faith (and explicitly not by Nestorians, who the Franciscans blamed 
for the Mongols’ lack of conversion).” As the Mongols ceased their expansion west- 
ward and settled into establishing their territories within the larger empire in the 1260s, 
Latin rulers and diplomats recognized that the prospect of a Mongol conversion had 
decreased, but the possibility of an alliance between Latin powers and the Mongols 
against the Mamluks gained traction.”! 

In the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century, travel narratives painted an 
increasingly positive picture of the Mongols. Marco Polo’s account of the Mongol 
Empire is exceptional for the wide range of experiences of its protagonist as well as 
its portrayal of Mongols, which to an extent revises contemporary stereotypes held by 
people in the Latin West.” Another important chronicler of the Mongol period was the 
Franciscan friar Oderic of Pordenone (c. 1265-1331), whose Travels formed a large 
part of the source material for the well-circulated writings of John de Mandeville.” 
Odoric, whose narration was recorded in Latin by William of Solagna in Bologna in 
1330,” traveled to Asia in 1318-1330, where he spent three years at Khanbalik (the 
Yuan capital of Dadu, present-day Beijing). Odoric’s Travels gives the reader a posi- 
tive sense of the Mongol Empire and he seems to have gotten along well with nearly 
everyone he met.” In addition to well-circulated travel narratives of Latins who trave- 
led to the Mongol Empire, a few Mongol missions traveled west, which augmented 
Christian hopes for a Christian-Mongol alliance.” The IIkhan Abakha (r. 1265-1282) 
sent envoys to Second Council of Lyons in 1274.78 The most famous traveler from the 
Mongol Empire was Rabban Bar Sauma (c. 1220-1294), the Nestorian (follower of 
the Church of the East),”” who recorded his journey from Khubilai’s Dadu to Baghdad 
and, later, to the papal court in Rome, Edward I of England’s court in Bordeaux, and 
St. Denis outside of Paris, among other locales. Thus, the spread of knowledge about 
the Mongols in at least the upper echelons of the Christian West through works of 
literature and diplomatic missions was thus fairly extensive, by the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 


The Painted Khan 


Images of Mongols painted in the early fourteenth century in Italy are found in religious 
paintings, in illustrated manuscripts, and in sculpture. Most of these depictions appear 
to have been inspired by one of two prototypes, either from observations of “Tartars” 
from life, or from illustrated manuscripts from the Ilkhanate. I will address the ques- 
tions of who these Tartars were, and if they were the same thing as the group I have 
been referring to as “Mongols,” after I introduce images of Tartars/Mongols from early 
fourteenth-century Italy. 

Returning to Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s Martyrdom of the Franciscans (Plate 1), the 
Franciscans who commissioned this fresco were armed with knowledge of the reports 
of missionaries who had traveled to different parts of the Mongol Empire and were 
thus able to give Ambrogio specific instructions as to what they wished to be included 
in the painting. While the actual location of the specific martyrdom scene cannot 
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be determined with certainty, the textiles and dress of the khan and some attend- 
ants nonetheless evokes the Mongol world. Ambrogio, for his part, was able to com- 
pose an image of contemporary martyrdom that reinforced the Franciscan agenda 
of martyrdom and missionary work, which at the same time appealed to a broader 
interest in the Mongols outside of the Franciscan order. The Franciscan order passed 
through unsettled times at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century due to conflict around Spiritualist movements.*! One of the results of the 
dissention within the Franciscan order was a zealous interest in both martyrdom and 
missionaries, two themes that are dramatically combined in the Martyrdom of the 
Franciscans.” The dissenting Spiritualists and Fraticelli found a sympathetic audience 
in Siena, whose artists were frequently commissioned by Franciscan communities all 
over Tuscany to paint fresco cycles. The Martyrdom of the Franciscans can therefore 
be read as a type of Franciscan propaganda, with the Mongols and their textiles play- 
ing a principal role.™ 

Since silks woven with gold were the most prized of all panni tartarici, and because 
gold was a favored material in late Medieval and early Renaissance painting to empha- 
size the value of the work, it is not surprising to see depictions of gold textiles in the 
Martyrdom of the Franciscans. Gold textiles are depicted in the pointed hat of one of the 
Mongol spectators to the right of the khan, and the khan’s skirt. On the hat, Ambrogio 
evokes the small vegetal pattern discussed above, famously depicted in Simone Martini’s 
works (Figure 5.1, Plate 28) and preserved in the Met and Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Figure 5.2, Plate 29). Here, Ambrogio schematized the pattern on the hat, evoking this 
type of textile without showing it in elaborate detail, possibly because a more detailed 
pattern would not have been visible by viewers — the painting is located on an eastern 
wall of the chapter house (approximately, the building is not oriented on a cardinal axis), 
a location without direct sunlight. 

In Italian representations of Mongols of this period, pointed hats function as synec- 
doche for Mongols and other eastern figures. Something that distinguishes Ambrogio’s 
Tartars/Mongols from other representations is that they actually resemble Central or 
East Asians, while generalized eastern figures in other Italian paintings showed less atten- 
tion to detail. The spectators in the scene of St. Peter’s crucifixion in Giotto’s Stefaneschi 
Altarpiece could be of the Mongol Empire,* as could a seated figure in the midst of 
soldiers casting lots for the cloth of Christ in an anonymous fresco from the fourteenth 
century in the Monastery of San Benedetto in Latio attributed to an artist of the Sienese 
school. In these paintings, the artist relies on the pointed hat as shorthand for the 
eastern origin of the figures in addition to physical characteristics such as hairstyle and 
eye shape. The sculpted capital of a “Tartar” on the south facade of the Doge’s Palace 
(Palazzo Ducale) in Venice (Figure 5.4) bears some resemblance to Ambrogio’s Mongol/ 
Tartar figures and the to the figure at the center of the San Benedetto fresco, especially in 
terms of certain facial features, hair and facial hair, and headwear. As an aside, the use 
of a Mongol/Tartar figure to adorn the façade of the Doge’s palace probably served to 
underline the larger iconographic program of the building, part of which was remodeled 
in the mid-fourteenth century. As Deborah Howard has shown, the remodeled façade 
of the south wing evokes Mamluk architecture in its form and cresting, and Ilkhanid 
architecture in its tilework design.*” 

It seems, then, that Italian artists of the fourteenth century distinguished Mongols/Tartars 
from other “foreigners” though slightly different types of pointed hats, hair, and facial hair, 
along with other physical characteristics (more on these below). The pointed hat in fact 
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Figure 5.4 Sculpted capital depicting a “Tatar” on the south fagade of the Doge’s palace. 
Nineteenth century copy of a fourteenth century, Venice, Italy. Photo credit: Hannah 
Barker. 


became a decorative motif in Italian textiles, as in a fragment from fourteenth-century Italy 
preserved in the Cleveland Museum of Art.** The pointed hat in representations of Mongols 
was not an Italian innovation; representations of Mongols in the illustrated manuscripts 
from the Ilkhanate, in the image of Shah Zav from a folio of the Great Mongol Shahnama, 
for example, shows figures wearing pointed hats (Plate 25). A glazed ceramic figure of a 
dancing Mongol from the Jin or Yuan dynasty also features a pointed hat.*’ In fourteenth- 
century Italian representations of Mongols/Tartars in religious paintings, the figures are not 
usually at the center of the action but are spectators. The Martyrdom of the Franciscans, 
while religious in nature, is an exception to this because it is a visual representation of 
Franciscan values, rather than a devotional image. Mongols are ambivalent figures, not 
necessarily evil (they may potentially be saved), but heathens nonetheless. 

In addition to altarpieces and frescoes, portrayals of Mongol khans occasionally fea- 
ture in illustrated manuscripts commissioned by royal courts across the Latin West.” 
The altarpieces and frescos mentioned above were religious in nature and made with 
the idea of public consumption in mind, but illustrated manuscripts were objects of 
private use, and the presence of Tartars/Mongols here shows an interest in the east by 
individuals. A page illustrating the vice of Gluttony from a fourteenth-century Genoese 
manuscript treatise on the Vices (possibly dating to before 1324)?! (Figure 5.5) appears 
to be inspired by contemporary Ilkhanid illustrated manuscripts of an enthronement 
scene such as the image of Shah Zav from the Shahnama (Plate 25).” This composition 
was often used in IIkhanid and Mamluk court art, replicated not only in manuscript 
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Figure 5.5 Tractatus de septem vitiis. Illustration of Gluttony. Illuminated manuscript. Genoa, 
fourteenth century. Vellum. 17.1 x 15.8 cm. London, British Library, Department of 
Manuscripts, MS. Add. 27695, fol. 13 r. © The British Library Board. 


illustration but also in textiles, as in a roundel from the David Collection (Figure 5.6), 
and metalwork, such as the “metal bag” in the Courtauld Gallery.” The motif of 
the enthroned king or khan is frequently found in pre-Mongol Seljuq ceramics, such 
as a bowl from the late twelfth or early thirteenth century.” Seljuq ceramics were 
polychrome and clearly connected to manuscript illustration, and in Seljuq examples 
the khan tucks both his legs under him, as in the Cocharelli manuscript, and is sur- 
rounded by attendants and horsemen. In the IIkhanid examples we see the crowned 
khan enthroned in a position of “royal ease” with one knee up and the other tucked 
under or off to the side, a cup in his right hand, surrounded by varying numbers of 
attendants, performing different activities. The original inspiration for the Cocharelli 
manuscript may thus have been an Ilkhanid manuscript, a textile, or perhaps a scene 
painted on ceramic. The Ilkhanid manuscripts are of a very high quality, which, as 
court commissions, is to be expected. The Genoese manuscript, a private commission, 
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Figure 5.6 Medallion, tapestry, silk and gilded lamella of animal substrate spun around cotton. 
Iraq or Western Iran, first half of the fourteenth century. Diameter: 69 cm. David 
Collection, Copenhagen, 30/1995. Photo by Pernille Klemp, David Collection. 


is of comparably high quality and uses equivalently costly materials such as gold leaf 
and what appears to be lapis lazuli. 

In the Cocharelli manuscript, the khan is literally the embodiment of the sin of gluttony 
and is portrayed as a despotic figure of eastern decadence, a trope that would become 
popular in European Orientalist art centuries later.” Nonetheless, both his dress and that 
of his attendants is depicted in highly accurate detail, and in a totally different style from 
the Sienese paintings discussed above. This is likely due to the fact that the artist of this 
manuscript was looking not at Mongol envoys or textiles imported from the IIkhanate as 
models, but an actual IIkhanid manuscript, textile, or ceramic. Though the khan does not 
wear a crown, his familiar pointed hat is similar to those worn by several of Shah Zav’s 
attendants in the Shahnama folio. All of the figures flanking the khan in the Genoese man- 
uscript wear the same style of fitted coat, although they are phenotypically diverse. The 
pattern in the background of this scene evokes eastern textiles woven with gold that were 
both highly sought after by elites and represented in the paintings of northern Italy at this 
period, but in contrast to those represented by Simone Martini and others, the patterns 
represented here are not imitative of a specific textile. This illustration seems to encompass 
the multifaceted view that wealthy urban Italians had of Mongols of this period — that 
they were in a sense to be distrusted or even feared for their barbarism (here manifested in 
their inability to control their appetites),° while shown in the trappings of eastern luxury 
described by Marco Polo and seen in the gold-woven silks imported into Europe at this 
time. In other words, hardly a model of good behavior but easily an object of fantasy. 

I now return to the point I introduced at the beginning of this section about Tartar/ 
Mongol figures being observed from life. Beyond the pointed hat and specific textiles and 
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clothing styles, facial features distinguish these figures with varying degrees of accuracy. 
Poses, textiles, and clothing types are all part of a repertoire of images that could have been 
transmitted from the Ilkhanate to the Latin West via illustrated manuscripts without dif- 
ficulty, although no physical evidence of such a transmission has survived.” The depictions 
of “Tartars” open a whole field of questions, including, what is a Tartar and what is their 
relationship to the Mongol Empire? How would Florentine, Sienese, Genoese, or Venetian 
artists have seen a Tartar? I address these questions in the following section. 


The Term “Tartar” and the Black Sea Slave Trade 


One source for depictions of Tartars (or Tatars, the terms tend to be confused during this 
period) in northern Italian paintings of the fourteenth century may have been slave popu- 
lations that existed in Italian city states at the time. These slaves were imported into Italy 
via the Black sea by Genoese and Venetian merchants. Genoese and Venetian merchants 
were at the center of the Black Sea trade, a major crossroads for the exchange of between 
Eurasia (essentially the Mongol Empire) and the Mediterranean. The Genoese trade empo- 
ria in Caffa and Tana were established following the Treaty of Nymphaeum with the 
Byzantine empire in 1261, giving the Genoese important access to the Mongol Empire soon 
after its formation.’ While the Venetian Republic played a central role in regulating trade 
and helping Venetian merchants establish footholds in international locales, Genoese mer- 
chants were not under the direct control of the Genoese Republic and acted with greater 
autonomy from their home state.” The emporia, or comptoires that were established by 
the Genoese and the Venetians across Eurasia, from the Mediterranean to southeast China, 
had specific organization and the Venetian and Genoese leadership within these emporia 
were charged with defense of merchant interests and relations with local officials.1°° 

Among the merchandise traded via Caffa and Tana were grains, textiles, and slaves. 
The majority of the slaves traded through the Black Sea ports went to the Mamluk 
sultanate who required a continuous supply of mamluks (slaves) to provide bodies for 
their ruling class.!°' However, some were sold to Italian city states and other urban 
locations in the Christian West. Tartars were not the only slaves traded via the Black 
Sea. Accounts of slave traders distinguish Tartars as only one of many groups that were 
traded, including Circassians, Bulgarians, Russians, Greeks, and Turks.'” Additionally, 
Mongol subjects were sometimes captured and traded by the Venetians and Genoese. 
Tokhta Khan (d. ca. 1312), leader of the Golden Horde, attacked Caffa in 1308, forc- 
ing the Genoese to abandon the city temporarily, due to the fact that the Genoese were 
trafficking in Mongol subjects which was expressly prohibited by the Golden Horde.!% 
While the trafficking of Mongol subjects was prohibited within the Mongol Empire, 
slaves described as “Tartars” were found in Italian city states in the fourteenth century. 
So, what did the term “Tartar” indicate in the slave context? 

To answer this question, we must investigate the origins of the term “Tartar.” The 
Tatars were one of the groups incorporated into the Mongol Empire by Chinggis Khan, 
but the use of the term Tatar or Tartar in the Mongol period in both East Asia and the 
Latin West usually stands for the Mongols as a whole, not the specific group within the 
Mongol polity. “Tartar” as a synonym for “Mongol” during the Mongol period was 
applied from the outside in. That is, the Mongol khans did not refer to themselves as 
Tartars; they are referred to as such in Chinese and Western language sources written 
by outsiders. By the foundation of the Mongol Empire in the thirteenth century the term 
Tatar or Tartar (dada #i##4) had been used in various Chinese language contexts for sev- 
eral hundred years as a generalized stand-in for anyone originating from the Steppe.!°* 
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As mentioned above, in Latin sources, the designator Tatar or Tartar appears to have 
garnered associations with the term Tartarus, or hell, from early in the Mongol con- 
quests. As Matthew Paris recounted in his Chronica Majora (1240): 


In this year, that human joys might not long continue, and that the delights of 
this world might not last long unmixed with lamentation, an immense horde of 
that detestable race of Satan, the Tartars, burst forth from their mountain-bound 
regions, and making their way through rocks apparently impenetrable, rushed forth, 
like demons loosed from Tartarus (so that they are well called Tartars, as it were 
inhabitants of Tartarus); and overrunning the country, covering the face of the earth 
like locusts, they ravaged the eastern countries with lamentable destruction, spread- 
ing fire and slaughter wherever they went.!° 


This impression of the Tartars corresponds to the general feelings of threat and panic the 
Mongol sowed as they made their way across Eastern Europe in the 1220s and 1240s. 
Tartar as a term in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries thus generally referred to people 
who were perceived as originating from the Mongol Empire. To whom “Tartar” referred 
depended on the context. In the slave trade, for instance, Latin sources give a variety of 
descriptors for Tartars, such as having flat, broad faces, small eyes or bulging eyes, white, 
olive, or brown skin.!° In other words, for Italian slave traders, “Tartar” as a term was 
not physically specific. Writers in different contexts make it clear that to the Italian viewer 
in fourteenth-century Italy, however, Tartars were considered ugly.” Writing in the 1360s 
in Genoa, Frencesco Petrach (1304-1374) described the Tartar face as “Scythian,” com- 
menting that “an unusually large and countless crowd of slaves of both sexes has afflicted 
this city with deformed Scythian faces, just like when a muddy current destroys the bril- 
liance of a clear one.”!°8 As the Scythians had lived in Central Asia a millennium before 
Petrarch made his observations, it is unclear that this reference would have had any specific 
resonance with Petrarch’s reader, other than perhaps evoking “eastern barbarians” from 
ancient times. In other words, while authors made physical generalizations about Tartars, 
their descriptions are not very useful when attempting to reconstruct what a Tartar slave 
looked like in fourteenth-century Italy. However, that these descriptions exist give evi- 
dence for a diversity of people living in Italian city states and elsewhere in the fourteenth 
century, and for the existence of certain stereotypes being applied to these people. 

Residents of present-day Germany also had a specific notion of “Tartars” as early 
as the thirteenth century. This is illustrated in an anecdote from John of Plano Carpini. 
Carpini and his travel companions refused to be accompanied by “Tartar” ambassadors 
from Güyük Khan (r. 1246-1248) on their way to Germany not only because they feared 
the ambassadors were in fact spies, but also because Carpini and his fellows worried that 
the Tartar ambassadors might be killed by their countrymen: 


we were apprehensive that they might be killed, for our people are for the most part 
arrogant and proud. When at the request of the Cardinal, who is legate in Germany, 
the servants with us went to him wearing Tartar costume, they were very nearly 
stoned by the Germans on the way and were obliged to take off the costume.!” 


In contrast to Petrarch and other Italian descriptions of “Tartar” slaves, Carpini allies 
Tartar identity with dress rather than facial characteristics. 

It seems that different notions of “Tartars” existed in the Christian West during the 
Mongol period. On the one hand they were the conquerors who, over the course of the 
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thirteenth century went from being perceived as a major existential threat to being seen 
as potential allies by Latin rulers. As the name indicates, Tartars were also understood 
by both merchants and ruling elites as being the originators of the much sought-after 
panni tartarici so coveted in cities and courts across the Latin West. In part this con- 
nection was forged through descriptions of the riches of the Mongol Empire found in 
Marco Polo and other travel narratives. On the other hand, Tartars were identified with 
slaves that were traded by the Genoese and the Venetians to Egypt, but also to Tuscan 
cities including Florence. A helpful way of thinking of the meaning of the term Tartar 
during the Mongol period might be found in a comparison with what Gustavo Curiel 
has termed the “Greater China continuum,” which he uses to refer to objects described 
in early seventeenth-century Spanish inventories as being Chinese or “from China” when 
it is clear that the appellation “Chinese” was applied to any number of Asian products, 
including materials from the Philippines, Japan, and India.'!° The term “Tartar” in the 
Mongol period seems to have been used in a similar way — it was generally applied to a 
variety of goods and people seen as originating from some part of the Mongol Empire. 

The descriptions of Tartars considered alongside of the painted and sculpted depic- 
tions that I mentioned above, lead me to believe that Tartars were in fact a broad term for 
Central Asians living under Mongol rule rather than either Tatars, the group subsumed 
into the Mongol Empire, or “Mongols,” that is, deriving from the tribes confederated by 
Chinggis Khan in the early thirteenth century. Since the population of actual Mongols 
within the empire was quite small, it is unlikely that most of the slaves described as 
“Tartar” were in fact Mongols, although, as the attack on Caffa in 1308 makes clear, 
Mongol subjects were sometimes captured and traded as slaves. 

The impact of Mongol products such as panni tartarici and ideas about the Mongols 
themselves on arts and cultures of the Christian West during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was varied, yet undeniable. Mongol textiles played a crucial economic 
and social role in many urban centers, especially in the way in which non-elites began to 
represent themselves through their dress. The spread of real and imitation panni tarta- 
rici impacted the decorative vocabulary of textiles and in turn, painting, in many places, 
especially Italian city states. The idea of the Mongols espoused in literature and pictorial 
representations, too, played a role in identity formation in Western urban centers. A sense 
of self as opposed to a foreign “other,” which was not wholly based on religious difference 
appeared during this time. In sum, the impact of the Mongol Empire on the Christian West 
during this period was multifaceted and felt in a number of different ways. 
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Conclusion 
The Mongol Legacy 


The Mongol Empire ushered in a new era of intercultural relations in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. For the first time, individuals traveled from one end of Eurasia to 
the other; in no prior era had cultures been brought into contact through war, trade, and 
diplomacy with such immediacy. What resulted from this far-reaching exchange was 
innovation in visual culture and the spread of forms, media, and technology favored by 
the Mongols. This is reflected especially in textiles, but also found in other media such as 
blue and white porcelain and ceramics, and manuscript painting.' The fall of the Yuan 
dynasty in 1368 to Ming forces and the demise of the Ilkhanate in 1335 did not mark 
a distinct endpoint for Mongol impact in Asia. Rather, there is evidence from the states 
that were established across Asia after the fall of the Mongol Empire that demonstrates 
that innovations from the Mongol period had an enduring effect. Further afield, Mongol 
culture also made a lasting impression on certain European centers, which we see echoed 
in the arts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


The Ming and Timurid Courts 


The Ming dynasty (1368-1644) in China and Timurid dynasty (1370-1507) in Central 
Asia engaged with the Mongol legacy in different ways. The Chinggisid legacy could not 
be ignored by either state, but while the founder of the Ming dynasty, Zhu Yuanzhang 
(Hongwu Emperor, r. 1368-1398), was ambivalent about his position regarding the 
Mongols, the Timurids embraced and elaborated upon what they saw as their Mongol 
heritage.2 The founder of the dynasty, Timur (Tamerlane, r. 1370-1405), deliberately 
continued Chinggisid Mongol practices and institutions. In particular, he retained 
the Chinggisid legal system and married his sons to Mongol noblewomen from the 
Chaghatayid royal house (of the Chaghatai Khanate).* The ambivalence toward the 
Mongols on the part of the Ming and embrace of the Mongols by the Timurids has 
impacted the predominant historical narrative of post-Mongol Asia, which has held that 
while polities in post-Mongol Central and West Asia claimed their inheritance of the 
Mongol Empire, in China the Ming dynasty cast aside the Chinggisid past to restore 
legitimate Chinese rule.‘ 

According to this understanding, Mongol customs and culture were stamped out by 
the Ming, with the exception of some hold-outs in border zones, and the Mongols were 
pushed back into the Steppe region to the north.’ Yet periods of dynastic transition are 
complex, and 1368 did not mark the end of Mongol cultural presence in East Asia, 
as David Robinson and others have shown.® The Ming had a complex relationship to 
the Yuan illustrated in Zhu Yuanzhang’s often contradictory and shifting opinions of 
Mongol rule.” To domestic audiences, Zhu Yuanzhang characterized the early Yuan as a 
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peaceful time, sometimes noting that after the reign of the first Yuan emperor, Khubilai 
Khan, rule in the Yuan had declined, which led subsequent Yuan emperors to lose the 
Mandate of Heaven, essential for legitimate rule in China, and which Zhu Yuanzhang 
claimed to possess. To foreign audiences, such as the rulers or Java or Japan, he por- 
trayed the Yuan as barbarian invaders, from whom he had wrested power to restore 
proper rule to China.’ Both Zhu Yuanzhang’s domestic and international narratives of 
the arc of Yuan rule concluded in his restoring proper governance to China - what he 
framed as a tidy outcome to a chaotic time. While the Ming distanced themselves from 
Yuan rule by suspending official maritime trade, for example, they nonetheless deliber- 
ately retained certain Yuan systems and cultural practices.’ In the realm of court art, the 
Mongol legacy in both the Ming and Timurid courts is reflected in ceramics, metalwork, 
painting, and dress. As dress is at the core of this study, I will cite a few examples per- 
taining to dress here. 

Specific instances of Yuan court dress continued into the Ming. The most obvious 
incorporation of Yuan court dress in the Ming was the adoption of “Mandarin square” 
badges, which continued to be worn through the Qing dynasty. Unlike the use of central 
badges in the Yuan, the Mandarin square denoted official rank in the Ming and Qing 
dynasties. More significant in terms of the Yuan legacy in the Ming, however, was the 
Ming court’s use of jistin robes and associated spectacle.'! The actual act of robing, so 
central to the use of jistin under Mongols, seems to have diminished in the Ming, yet the 
term surfaces throughout the dynasty in official accounts." The Ming understanding 
of jisün was varied — some officials writing about jisiin understood the Mongol origins 
and cultural importance as a suit of clothing gifted from the khan to his officials before 
important banquets, while others seem to have mistaken jisiin for a discrete article of 
clothing, such as a hat; confusion over the meaning of jistin seems to have increased over 
time." In addition to rank badges and jisiin banquet-style spectacle at the Ming court, 
other types of Yuan dress appear to have been worn by Ming subjects outside of the 
court, to the consternation of the Ming government. The Ming court issued repeated 
prohibitions against wearing Mongol-style dress in the first half of the dynasty, notably 
during the reign of the Hongwu Emperor (in 1367, 1368, 1372, and 1391) according to 
the Ming shilu!H $k (“Veritable Records of the Ming”).'* These initial efforts were not 
successful: the Ming shilu notes that prohibitions were passed against “barbarian” dress 
again in 1443 and once more in 1491." 

Was “barbarian dress” the equivalent of Mongol dress? The Ming shilu details types 
of dress and hairstyles but it is unclear if the styles in question were variations on Yuan 
dress. In addition to wearing barbarian dress, when they wore Ming costume, officials 
stationed at the border appear to have sometimes neglected proper protocol for dressing 
according to rank. A report recorded in the Ming shilu complains of military officials 
stationed on the border of Chinese and Mongol controlled territories wearing colors 
and designs outside of those allowed by their rank.'® Since color as an indicator of rank 
was Officially implemented in the Ming, that military officials continuously flouted court 
orders may indicate that those stationed on the borderlands felt that, far from the capi- 
tal, they were free to artificially enhance their status. 

In addition to continuing certain sartorial practices of the Yuan, textiles, metalwork, 
lacquerware, and ceramics produced for the court incorporated a combination of Central 
Asian and West Asian designs with Chinese motifs, such as the soaring phoenix, certain 
types of floral scrolls, and specific vessel shapes, such as the moon flask (bianhu Jm zE) 
and penbox.! The incorporation of different patterns and vessels into materials pro- 
duced for the court demonstrated a continued interest in the Mongol visual vocabulary, 
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and a desire to expand upon Mongol innovations in the decorative arts by continuing to 
incorporate West Asian motifs into the visual arts. 

Like objects produced for the Ming court, some Timurid court-commissioned art- 
works visually connect the Timurid court to the court cultures of the Chinggisid Mongols. 
For example, in a copy of the Kalila u Dimna of Nizamuddin from Herat and finished 
in 1429, the courtly figures are depicted wearing Mongol-style short-sleeved robes over 
the long-sleeved robes and xiongbei designs in gold, and conical hats, borrowing directly 
from the vocabulary of the Ilkhanid painting.'* The edition of the Jami‘ al-tawarikh 
made in Herat in the 1430s now in the Bibliothéque nationale de France (BnF) is signifi- 
cant for its depictions of Mongol dress, including women wearing boqta and wide court 
robes, but also in the fact of its creation — the Mongol world history was considered 
important enough to replicate in the Timurid period.’ Whether the Timurids adopted 
specific types of Mongol dress to wear at court, or if Mongol court dress was just used in 
representations in illuminated manuscripts, is a topic for future study. What we know is 
that the Timurids referenced both the Ilkhanate while also continuing to show an interest 
in motifs from East Asia, much as the Ming continued to adopt West Asian motifs into 
certain of their courtly materials.”° In particular, blue and white ceramics and specific 
motifs such as the soaring phoenix alluded to Yuan and Ming artistic production.” This 
continued internationalism in the visual arts demonstrated a desire to evoke the past 
and continue Mongol imperial traditions of drawing from a broad array of visual motifs 
from across Asia. 


Europe 


The Mongol legacy in the early modern period outside of Asia is complex. Certainly, 
China and Chinese products continued to hold a special place in the imagination of vari- 
ous European courts and urban centers, and products and designs inspired by East Asian 
materials, in particular porcelain and silk, continued to be produced.” Significantly, it 
was the Mongol Empire that inspired the age of European maritime exploration of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” In particular, it was the idea of the East derived 
from Marco Polo’s account that fueled a desire by European powers to chart maritime 
routes to India and China, searching for luxury goods such as silk, porcelain, and spices. 
Marco Polo’s account focused on the Mongol Empire, particularly in his description of 
“China” (Cathay) — as aforementioned, this was likely the reason why foot-binding and 
the importance of tea were excluded from his account, as these were southern Chinese 
(Song dynasty) practices, rather than Mongol ones. The search for Khubilai Khan’s 
China thus underpinned both the European discovery of the Americas, and the establish- 
ment of trade routes to East Asia. 

Europeans, however, probably did not distinguish between “China” and the Mongol 
Empire, and it was most likely the idea of China, which evolved over the course of the 
sixteenth century, that continued to inspire Europeans. As European footholds to access 
trade in East Asia were established, the relevance of the idea of the Mongol Empire 
receded while actual knowledge about the contemporary Ming dynasty grew in impor- 
tance as its products were increasingly sought after by Europeans.” Silk and textiles 
remained at the center of the trade in commodities produced in China; these traveled 
both west to European centers and east, via the Manilla Galleon, to Spanish imperial 
possessions in the Americas.” As a result of the vast global trading networks established 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, East Asian textiles impacted the decorative 
arts and the social structures of courts and urban centers in Europe and in European 
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colonial possessions during this period to an even greater extent than they had in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Thus, we find that the Mongol Empire inspired the 
next age of global exchange, although, much like the use of jisiin in the Ming, there were 
varied understandings of the actual Mongol impact on the arts and cultures of subse- 
quent centuries. If we look for the Mongol legacy we find it everywhere, and yet, what 
the Mongols, China, and the “East” more broadly signified to various audiences was and 
is heterogenous and ever-changing. 
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